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60,000 Stores Sell “Ball-Band” 
Rubber Footwear 
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Ten million people are satisfied that the best 
made, longest wearing, most comfortable and best 
looking rubber footwear made bears the “Ball-Band” 
Trade Mark, 

For this reason, it takes 60,000 stores to supply 
“Ball-Band” Rubbers to this great number of men, 
women and children. 

“Ball-Band” Rubber Boots are vulcanized by our 
Vacuum Process, welding the boot into one solid 
piece that fits right, gives absolute dryness and 
insures longest wear. 

“Ball-Band” Arctics afford perfect protection from 
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snow and biting cold. “Ball-Band” Light-Weight I L 

Rubbers, shapely, perfect fitting and longest wearing, = 

guard the wearer against wet feet, and prevent ar 

falls on ice-covered pavements. Don’t ask for just ~ 

“rubbers,” ask for “Ball-Band.” — 3 fr 

Protect your feet and save your shoes with ™ 

“Ball-Band” Rubbers. Be sure to look for the Red es 

Ball Trade Mark. It is the safe way to buy rubber ‘ ca 

footwear. lau 

Ask your dealer for free illustrated booklet, “More in 

Days Wear.” It will show you our complete line of te 

rubber and woolen footwear, with full descriptions. ‘ 
8) 

If your dealer is not able to supply you promptly with the gil 

particular type of “ Ball- Band” Boots or Arctics you desire, no 

we can only ask you to be patient. Many of our boys in th: 

France are wearing ‘ Ball-Band” Rubber Boots and Arctics. 

Meantime we are doing ourutmost to supply, as quickly and as mé 

fully as possible, the wants of “ Ball- Band” wearers at home. = 

0 

MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MANUFACTURING CO. pe 

307 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. o 
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“The House That Pays Millions for Quality’’ 
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Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs no 
swindies, inserts nohumbug advertisementa, 
and does not devote one-half its apace to tell- 
ing how goed the other helf is. It is furnished 
to single subscribers 5 years for $1; to sub- 
scribers in Philadelphia, Canada and foreign 
countries (except Mexico and Cuba) 5 years 
for $1.50, as we must pay extra postage. Its 
motto: No partisan politics, but farmers at 
the first table; ne truce te monopoly, and 
fair play to all men. 

Contributions invited from all persons pos- 
sessing gumption and knowledge, who know 
what’s what and who can stop after saying it. 


The farm Journal 
(Wnalike Any Other Paper) 

Entered at the Philadelphia Post-office as Second- 
class matter, in accordance with the Postal Laws 
WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Publishers 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
thie paper are trustworthy. Toe prove our 
faith by works, we will make good te actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any partieular direction, so we 
shall not attempt te adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. In writ- 
ing te advertisers always say, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Farm Journal.” 4 








Protect Yourself 


UBSCRIPTION rates on: ines go up 

every day. A prompt renewal or extension 

your Farm Journal subscription, without 
solicitation from us, saves us a heavy expense 
for circulars, labor and postage, and at the 
same time guarantees you for five years 
against higher rates.. And why not send a 
neighbor’s subscription with yours ? 


—> -—- 


About the New Covers 


Letters are ag. in commending the Little 
Paper for its new dress and new life and en- 
ve in using colored covers. But here 

there is a note of regret that the dear old 
heading, which se many thousands know and 
love, is not in its accustomed A 
friend from Greenland Farm, Ashville, N. Y., 
voices this feeling as follows: 


“How I miss the farmer man afield; and 
grandma in the cheerful kitchen with mother 
carrying a pie or drying dishes; and perky 
lass in billowy dough or roomy dishpan. 

How I long for a sight of fern or geranium 
in the window; of stately clock or kitchen 
cabinet ; of steaming teakettle snout or useful 
bread-mixer. 

Is the barefoot lad never more to carry hat 
of eggs or bowl of ? Are the two small 
girls no longer to discover the hidden nest, 
nor the jaunty rooster with his mates to view 
that profanation? 

How could you relegate to the past the 
mare with her fond cag ey Ree the royal stalk 
of corn; the blooming bush; and the fine old 
house that appeared to be built to last through 
many a generation of farm folks ? 

I miss the highway with the cow boy and 
the cows. Don’t yon? {liked Farm Journal 
printed in rainbow effect, and those smaller 
lettered words of keenest interest—‘ Devoted 
to the Farm, Orchard, Garden, Poultry and 
Household Economy.’ 

The new cover is plenty good enough for 
any of the other periodicals published in the 
interest of plain or fancy farming, but do not 
ask me how I like it for your and my Farm 
Journal ; the old had pleased too long.” 


But, dear friends, turn to page 3. There it 
all is just as in days of yore, and there it will 
stay. Itis just like slipping on a mew overcoat 
over the well-worn, comfortable suit. 

Editor Shoffner, "who looks after the pic- 
tures, tried to use the old heading and a colored 
picture on the front page, but it would not 
work. 

Thank you, friends, for writing. It always 
helps to have your approvaland your friendly 
criticism as well. 

The November cover tells its own story. 
The Thanksgiving dinner has been placed on 
the table, but the daily paper comes at the 
same time and everything is held up, including 
the gravy, while father rae sister hunt the 

t where John is ting for Democracy. 
other is sitting at other end, but we 
must imagine her expression of love and hope. 
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the famous artist and less-famous farmer, 
draws many of our cartoons. An example 

of his vigorous work is shown on page 3. 
Kemble was born in Sacramento, Cal., in 
— but came east and married a New York 


| ‘Es is our good friend E. W. Kemble, 
who 


He has been connected with many maga- 
zines as an illustrator and also finds time to 
write and illustrate books. He is especially 
noted as a delineator of negro characters. 
Kemble likes the country, has taken The 
Farm Journal for years and is doubly one of 
Our Folks. He says that the Little Paper is 
“as clean as a hillside farm and that is the 
kind I have.” He calls his place Keewaydin 
Farm, an Indian name meaning the northwest 
wind. He lives at Towners, N. Y. 


If this paragraph is marked, it means that 
this copy is sent you as a sample, and that we 
believe you should subscribe. One of our repre- 
sentatives will call at once, or if he does not 
turn up quickly, mail your order direct to us. 
See rates at the head of this page. 


pores poeeemaeey 


Notice Hint No. 19,142 at foot of page 60. ‘We 
are not printing them in order, but hit or miss. 
This is the first of the series. 


— en 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for five years in advance, we guarantee : 

(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us te stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 

(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid for the subscrip- 
tion will be refunded. 

sicclcliaiiskics 


Let Us Help You 


The advertising columns are filled with new 
and interesting as well as standard articles 
of home and farm equipment. When you want 
anything, go there first. The Farm Journal 
stands back of them, every one. Sometimes 
what you may be looking for is not there, so 
we have ‘secured a classified index of more 
than 40,000 articles made and sold in the 
United States, and can usually answer at once 
where such and such an article, or the im- 

rtant part of a machine, can be bought. Our 
Potks are taking advantage of this list. In 
today’s noon mail, some one wanted to know 
where could be bought a certain leck. for the 
switch on an automobile; another wants a 
piano tuning-key; and a third, a portable 
power rock-drill. We will be able to answer 
them all in twenty minutes, Is there anything 
ou want and don’t know where to get it? 

ut look through the advertising columns first. 
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The development of by-prod- 
ucts out of waste means a saving 
of about one hundred and fifty 
million dollars annually—a 
York’satcmillion people applied 

's Six mi 
with meat for six months. 





How the packer is saving 
millions out of waste 








—and how this results in higher cattle 
prices for the stockman 


HERE was a time when the steer was handled 
solely for its edible meat, its hide, and its tallow. 


The remainder of the animal, in weight totaling 
many millions of pounds annually, was thrown 
away—a sheer waste. 

Today virtually all of this former waste is utilized. 
Over 250 articles are now contributed by the steer 
to human needs, and a larger proportion of the 
animal is saved for human food. 

At the time of writing $135 is, on the average, 
the price paid for the average beef animal to the 
stockman by Swift & Company. 

But if theold order of wastestill prevailed andonly 
the hide and tallow were saved, Swift & Company 
would be obliged either to pay not more than $125 
to the stockman, or to charge the public higher 
meat prices. 


Thus, you see, by-product utilization results in a 
saving of about $10 per animal—a saving which, 
when multiplied by the total numberof cattle dressed 
annually by Swift & Company, over two million, 
amounts to more than twenty million dollars 
annually. This saving goes to the stockman in 
higher cattle prices and to the consumer in lower 
meat prices. 

If applied to the entire number of cattle dressed 
annually in America, approximately fifteen million, 
this saving would amount to about one hundred 


' and fifty million dollars annually. 


The real development of by-products came with 


- the development of the larger packing organizations. 


Success was attained not easily, but by patient 
effort, by exhaustive experiment, by intense special- 
ization. It has been a big job and has called for big 
methods—a job far beyond the resources of the old, 
unorganized system of local meat dressing. 


Not only are the by-products saved but their 
value has been increased through better handling 
of hides, fats, and other edible portions of the steer, 


Swift & Company is glad to have had a part in 
this development. It is an achievementof thrift— 
an achievement that has made possible today lower 
meat prices to the consumer and higher prices to 
the producer of cattle than would have been pos- 
sible under the old methods. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 22,000 stockholders 






















































































. might have been smallpox.”’ 
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Morale and Thanksgiving 


T is popular today to talk about 
morale. You see it often in news 
from the war front. 

In plain United States, morale is keep- 
ing your head, holding on to your courage 
and having a backbone of steel instead 
of rubber. Very simple, isn’t it ? 

A good friend of ours had a real old- 
fashioned case of rheumatism ; the kind 
that feels as if a red-hot poker were being 
pushed through your body. In 


year in such a National Thanksgiving 
that we will show to the world the true 
spirit that enfolds America. 





Tim says this is the month to mulch 
the strawberries, to get all machinery 
into the shed, and to sell boarder cows. 


Some time ago a tree on-the bank of 
a small stream back of the Tumbledown 
house was uprooted and fell across the 
stream. Peter several times remarked 


High Farming at Elmwood 
By JACOB BIGGLE 


“How dear to my heart are the scenes 
of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them 
to view!”’ 


O wrote the author of ‘‘The Old 
.Oaken Bucket,’’ in the only poem 
of his that has thus far escaped 
oblivion, though the type of well de- 
scribed has long since disap- 





our blundering way we. tried 
to show some sympathy for 
him. ‘‘Shucks!’’ said he. 
‘Why, man, I’m thankful; it 


That man had morale. 

Bill Lacy, a farmer, was left 
in the middle of harvest 
with a small boy as his only’ 
help. Did Bill run around in 
circles finding fault with 
everything in heaven above 
and earth below? He did not. 
Bill systematized his work, 
cut out all unnecessary labor, 
made arrangements with a 
neighbor to combine forces ae 
for the harvest to their mu- 
tual advantage and got in his 
crops. Bill had morale. 


HALL OF 






JUSTICE 











Weare living in a wonderful 
age. The fiery test through 
which we are passing will 
make us greater as a Nation 








Hurrah! Uncle Sam has gone into the hog-raising business 


peared, save in a few local- 
ities. In the two lines quoted 
is expressed the attitude of 
age toward childhood the 
world over, and yet most of 
us found childhood prosaic 
enough while we were living 
it, and our juvenile troubles 
were as real as any we have 
had since. When we revisit 
the scenes of our youth we 
find that everything is upon 
a much smaller scale than we 
imagined. The stream is more 
shallow, and not nearly so 
wide as our recollection had 
pictured. The stately man- 
sions of our memory give 
place to small, commonplace 
dwellings; while both time 
and distance are greatly short- 
ened. In brief, a visit to the 
scenes of our youth is a great 
disillusionment. Nevertheless, 








and greater as individuals. 

It is a matter of morale 
here as well as it is in war-torn Europe. 

Let’s stand fast and be thankful. Aye, 
thankful ! ‘‘What have I to be thankful 
for?’’ is the cry of the slacker. Losses 
we have had, trials a-plenty and work 
that wearied; but hasn’t the Cause 
been worth it? 

To be one of a Nation fighting for 
glorious principles, and not for power or 
pelf or glory, is a big reason for thank- 
fulness. Then we have been fed, clothed, 
and have had the great privilege of feed- 
ing and clothing our brothers who were 
in want,—another very good reason for 
thankfulness. 

Our boys at the front are keeping their 
morale, and they are doing it for $30 a 
month, plus patriotism. 

When they come home they will ask, 
“*What did you do?’’ 

Let’s keep up owr morale, and from 
east to west, north to south, join this 


that as soon as he had time to sharpen 
his ax he would chop up the tree, but 
he did not get around to it. During the 
last equinoctial storm the tree dammed 
the stream, and the overflow filled the 
cellar so full of water that it took three 
days to bail it out. 


—_— 


The Extra Touch 


One more stroke with the brush rubs 
the paint in so that it lasts longer. 

Once more over the plowed ground with 
the harrow and the seed-bed is mellower 
and the promise of a good harvest greater. 

Go and do the right action over again 
and again and it becomes a habit of the 
life which can not easily be broken. 

The extra touch is the only mark be- 
tween success and failure that can not 
be wiped out.. That will stick, and it 
amounts to more than it costs. 


the illusion persists and is 
never wholly effaced from 
memory’s tablet. If it were possible, 
physically, to reconstruct ‘‘the scenes 
of our childhood ’’ and people them with 
the companions of our youth, we would 
be surprised how little pleasure we 
would get out of it, and how incongruous 
it would appear ‘‘to be a boy again and 
have our children, too,’’ as Holmes 
wrote. The truth is that as time recedes 
it gives rise to a gentle melancholy which 
it gives us a painful pleasure to indulge. 
Let us remember that 


‘This world that we are living in 
Is mighty hard to beat.’’ 


The good old times brought their full 
share of trouble and discomforts. For 
instance, at a stated period the traveling 
shoemaker appeared to outfit the family 
for the winter, and the shoes he con- 
structed made up in durability what they 
lacked in style. They were of two kinds, 
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“straights’’ and ‘‘rights and lefts.”’ 
The straights were intended to be worn 
interchangeably, and the fit and shape 
may be imagined. As late as my early 
youth, there were no village shoe stores. 
It was necessary for those who did not 
find it expedient to patronize -the shoe- 
maker, who by that time had ceased to 
wander, to buy their footwear in the 
distant city. The children were seldom 
fitted in person, and the method of deter- 
mining their size was simplicity itself. 
The youngster stood backed against the 
wall ; a twig was placed under one foot 
and cut off a trifle beyond the great toe, 
and the shoe that accommodated the twig 
when placed inside was deemed a fit. 
What acontrast between such 
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more to emancipate the farmer than any 
other human agency, besides being a 
veritable beast of burden, when so de- 
sired. The automobile and the ‘‘movie ’’ 
will amply make up for any lost joys of 
childhood, however appealing they may 
appear in the retrospect. We know not 
what the future holds for the race when 
peace shall have come again toa stricken 
world, but with Burroughs we may say : 
‘*Serene I fold my hands and wait,’”’ 
trusting in the eternal goodness. 

It is trite to say that the best is yet to 
come, but the march of the race has 
been upward and onward, and what has 
seemed like retrogression has been only 
a readjustment of the lines of progress. 


to the bottom of the hill and stays there 
where everybody stumbles over it. 

Be interested in everybody’s troubles 
except your own. 

‘*Equity, Justice and the Golden 
Rule’’ is the platform of the National 
Farmers’ Union. 

The outdoor fall air is the best tonic 
in the world. Drink lots of it, and be 
thankful every minute. 

‘‘*There’s luck in odd numbers,’ says 
Rory O’More.’’» What is the use, then, 
of bothering about 13 or 23? 

It is amazing how well the American 
people stand hitched. The Fuel Admin- 
istrator had but to request that the 
public refrain from Sunday 
motoring in order to save gas- 











ashoe and the young women’s — 
get-up in our day. In the 
good old times folks knew 











they had feet, but they were 








regarded as for use rather 
than show. In our day both 
men and women seem to re- 
gard their pedal extremities 
designed for the most lavish 
adornment; so much so, in 
fact, that the Government 
has been obliged to interfere 
and curb the silly, wanton 
extravagance. 

What a blessing are the 
modern door and window- 
sereens. In the good old 
times for which we vainly 














Redrawn from An Old Farmer’s Almanac, by Edward Penfield | 


oline, and lo! it was done. 


If you published The Farm 
Journal and we took it, and 
we liked it as well as you do, 
we wouldn’t stop until we had 
told all the neighbors about it. 


What has become of the 
old-fashioned knit woolen mit- 
ten? When have we seen 
such a thing? If you are 
! lucky enough to have wool 
and a wife that can knit you a 
pair, cut out a nice piece of 
leather and sew that over the 
inside of the hand and thumb. 
Adds months to the life of 
the mitten. 











sigh, the rule was flies at the 


first table, in spite of the in- 
dustrious waving of a bunch 
of peacock feathers; and 
there was absolutely no pro- 
tection against that midnight 
assassin of sleep, the mos- 
quito. Therefore, while being 
ready to say, ‘‘God bless the 
man who first invented sleep,” 
I would also say, ‘‘ Thrice 
blessed be the inventor of the 
fly screen.’’ While we are 
about it we might raise an 
imposing monument to the 
discoverer of the husking- 
peg, an implement used on a 
million farms in this country 
today, and so nearly perfect 
that it has not been essentially 
improved upon in a hundred 
years. Perhaps the first crude 
model was shaped by an In- 


NOVEMBER 


month, declined the honor and 


This is the month when 


the earth or meet it They are 
F cold dead bodies until they 
November might now be called | meet our atmosphere, when the 
Tiberius, had not that Roman | friction of the air heats them 
emperor, whose birthday is this | up and makes them bright. 
= New moon comes the third 
said to the Roman senate: | and full moon the eighteenth, i 

‘* What will you do, Conscript | this month. Those os butcher ee ee ee ee 
Fathers, if you have thirteen | by the moon will kill their ani- 
Caesars ?’’ meaning that there | mals between those dates. The 
would not be enough months |} sign of the. scorpion controls 
to go around if all the emper- | the first three weeks of Novem- 
ors were thus honored. So, it | ber. According to the old 
is still called November from | planting tables this is a good spring. 
the place it used to have in the | sign in which to plant corn, 
calendar—the ninth. The only | but we have our doubts. It is 
months _bearing emperor’s| a better time to husk corn. 
names are July, named after | About the best things to plant 
Julius Caesar; and August, | this month are depth bombs 
nanted after Augustus Caesar. | for German U-boats. 
‘November take flail, let 
meteors, or shooting stars, are | ships no more sail,’’ says an | 
most common. These bodies | old proverb. 
are not stars at al]. Stars are | origin in the time when people 
many times larger than the | threshed grain in the barns late 


This had its} 


dian, in his endeavor to ex- 
pedite the work of garnering 
his scanty crop of maize, and 
but little modified it has 








earth, while meteors weigh but 
afew pounds. Meteors travel | stopped sailing through the 
through space under the sun’s | winter. Now the ships brave | 
attraction until they overtake 





in the fall, and when ships 


all kinds of winter weather. 


The cellar is not the best 
place for squashes and pump- 
kins... A good cool room up- 
stairs in the house is all right. 
But see to it that rats and 
mice do not. gnaw holes into 


and the enly way you can be 
sure that. they will not get 
them is to go into the trap- 
ping business, and stick to it 
till the last rat is under the 





A Million Homes 
By WALT MASON 
Into a million rural homes 
Farm Journal monthly goes; 
and still to newer hearths it 
roams, and still the long list 
grows! A million homes! If 
they were placed together, 
side by side, how large a city 
might be traced, how tall and 
long and wide! And every 
home has inmates there, an 

















served the white man in all 
the years that have followed, 
if we may except the husking machines 
that for the present, at least, seem to be 
out of the reach of the small farmer. 
What is there in that past, which the 
farther it recedes the more it appeals to 
us, to match the automobile? ‘‘ We may 
live without poetry, music and books ; 
but civilized man can not live without— ”’ 
the automobile, or so it seems. When 
its popularity first began to be manifest, 
I held a very conservative attitude. I re- 
sented the imputation that the horse had 
had his day, for I have always had a warm 
attachment for horses ; but, finally, Har- 
riet succumbed to the lure of the ‘‘ joy 
wagon,’’ and it must be owned that 
there is comfort in the reflection that no 
matter how fast we urge the machine 
up-hill it does not tire. It is the greatest 
revolutionizer of the age, not even ex- 
cepting the great war; and it has done 





The Observatory 


The policy and purpose of this paper is 
‘*Ever To Help and Never Harm Its 
Readers.” 

A coal riddle is easily solved. 

A temperature around thirty-five is 
best for the cellar. 

Our friends have no faults ; otherwise 
they are not our friends. 

No man is likely to make a success of 
a job that he does not like. 

Are you afraid of your shadow? Face 
the sun; you will see no shadows that 
way. 

The gun that isf’t loaded has a few 
more victims than the bull that is not 
vicious. 

The rolling stone gets lots of hard 
knocks. That is not all it gets; it gets 





average of five; some popu- 
lation, I declare! New York must look 
alive! Farm Journal takes its bale of 
goods wherever homes are found; the 
lonely cabin in the woods has F. J.’s 
neatly bound. The stately farmhouse of 
the East has folks who watch and wait 
to find Farm Journal’s monthly feast in 
mailbox at the gate. The windswept 
cabin of the West has people who de- 
clare Farm Journal is the nicest guest 
that ever enters there. Wherever there 
are folks who farm, and make their 
farming pay, the old Farm Journal has 
its charm -that does not fade away. 
Wherever husbandry obtains and profits 
from the land, wherever farmers use 
their brains, Farm Journal is on hand. 
Just picture them! A million homes 


where thrifty people dwell, and store 


true knowledge in their domes, and use 
it fairly well! 
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The Patriotic Big Crop Prizes for 1919 
Ten Short and Easy Rules 


AST month The Farm Journal announced 
Eighteen Medals and $10,500.00 in cash 
as rewards for the highest yields of the 

six big staple crops—Corn, Cotton, Wheat, 
Oats, Potatoes and Alfalfa. 

A little more than a stone’s throw from 
The Farm Journal office is the old Franklin 
Institute, named after Benjamin Franklin, 
that shrewd and wise printer who labored 
incessantly to further the welfare of his fel- 
low men. Like him, the Institute is devoted 
to promoting the sciences and learning. Every 
year it gives medals to those who have done 

t things. The Institute gave one to 
omas A. Edison for his many inventions; 
another to Gugiielmo Marconi, the inventor of 
the wireless; and scores of other famous men 
have been thus honored from year to year. 


i 





The Franklin Institute Medal 
given for high attainment in 


learning, invention 





First: Any man, woman, boy or girl may 
compete. 

Second: The crop must be harvested in the 
United States during 1919. 

Third: Any variety of the various crops may 
be grown. 

Fourth: All yields reported must be grown 
by the contestant, Biss be the average yield 
per acre of at least five acres. These five 
acres may be part of a larger field, but must 
be in one square or rectangular block. 
Fifth: Asa compliment to irrigation farmers, 
they are asked not to compete, because they 
can generally excel non-irrigation growers. 
The offer is not open to them. 


Sixth: The ground will be measured and the 





rag he the example of the old Insti- 
tute, The Farm Journal will give Eighteen 
Medais—Six Gold, Six Silver and Six 
Bronze—for those who ow the largest 
crops throughout all the United States in 
1919. The winter wheat that will com- 

te is-already planted. What an honor 


it will be in this great coming year when - 


every bushel of grain or of potatoes, and 
every nd of cotton and alfalfa will be 
so b needed, to have it flashed from 
one of the country to the other that 
you did the best of the good farmers 
in the land,—that you were one of eight- 
een to receive The Farm Journal Medal 
for the highest distinction in American 
Agriculture ! 

ere are the rules which will govern 
the contest. y are so simple any one 
can understand them. They will probably 
be sufficient to guide the 


science, 

















The Franklin Institute 


crop must be harvested and weighed under 
the supervision of a committee consisting 
of, or appointed by, the Farm Bureau or 
other Agricultural Extension organiza- 
tion in the county. If for any reason 
such organization can not act, The Farm 
Journal will select the supervisors. 
Seventh: Atleast thirty days’ notice must 
be given to us in advance of the date 
when the crop will be harvested, so that 
proper arrangements can be made to have 
the Measuring and Weighing supervisors 
present. 


Eighth: In case the production of two or 
more contestants is equal, the quality of 
crop, the cost of growing it and the total 
acreage planted will be considered by the 
Judges in making the awards. heir 
decision will be final. 
Ninth: Three Judges of national promi- 
nence will make the final 





contest to a successful 
conclusion; but as the 
time approaches and the 
experts study them, it 
may be necessary to add 
more, and we reserve 
the right until February 
1, 1919, to do so, or 
amend Rules 6 to 10 in- 
clusive. In any event 
Rules 1 to 5 will stand. 
They will be unchanged. 





18 Medals and $10,500.00 


Fer the best yield of Corn, Cotton, Wheat, Potatoes, Oats 


and Alfalfa harvested during 1919 


Six 1st Prizes: A National Gold Medal and $1000.00 
Six 2d Prizes: A National Silver Medal and $500.00 
Six 3d Prizes: A National Bronze Medaland $250.00 


These prizes to be awarded by The Farm Journal, the national farm paper 


awards from the reports 
iventhem by theCounty 
mmittees, and these 
Judges may send special 
representatives to Inves- 
tigate unusual yields. 


Tenth: Prizes will be 
awarded as aye y as 
possible after the va- 
rious yields have been 
checked up. Certaini 
by December 31, 1919, 








Sick Farms Made Well—.s, pr. spiman - 


HEALTHY farm is one that returns 
geod living to those dependent, on 
it, makes a fair rate of interest on the 
investment, and yields enough profit to 
provide for the education of the children 
it produces ; for, after all, children are 
the most important crop on any farm. 
In other words, it is a farm that pro- 
duces “‘ A Good Living and 10%.’’ 

What is a sick farm? One that from 
mismanagement or other cause fails to 
return ‘‘ A Good Living and 10%.’’ The 
causes of sick farms are numerous ; only 
a few of the most common can be men- 
tioned here. Individual cases will be 
treated in the future. 

Many farms are sick because their 
owners do not keep up the fertility of 
the soil. A farm that produces yields 
much below the average of the com- 
munity is seldom . The problem 
of ——. up fertility becomes com- 

and difficult when plenty of manure 
is not se . ei tor C6 ey Fm 
are means of acco g this by ro- 
tation and use of fertilizers. 

Scrub stock is a common cause of sick 
_ farms. Dairy cows that give only three 
_er four thousand pounds of milk ; hens 
‘that lay only fifty or sixty eggs ; brood 
sows that raise only four or five pigs in 





a litter ; sheep that shear only four or 
five pounds of wool; work horses that 
can puil only a ten-inch plow to the 
team—any of these things may render 
a farm unprofitable. 

Some farms have too much work to do 
at certain seasons and not enough at 
others. Many farms are un table 

their owners have nothing to do 
in winter. Certain crops conflict in their 
labor requirements ; alfalfa and corn are 
examples. Alfalfa stopped in its east- 
ward march when it struck the corn 
belt, and is only beginning to find its 
place there. 

On stock farms there is a certain bal- 
ance between crops that results in the 

ction of just what is needed for 

eed, with a suitable proportion of crops 

for sale; but farmers do not always find 

this g-wer ng a ee sell = that 

ought to while others crops 

that ought to be sold. In both cases 
they lose money. 

A single source of income, especially 
when that source is a product that fluctu- 
ates greatly in price, is always danger- 
ous. es, peaches, vegetables grown 
a istance from market, come 
in this class. 

Farmers frequently lack machinery 





they ought to own, and frequently have 
machinery they can not afford. Both of 
these mistakes cost money. 

Tenants and landlords, too, frequently 
have misunderstandings because neither 
knows just what is a fair contract for a 
rented farm. 

' The siren song of the “‘ Little Farm 
Well Tilled’’, has induced thousands of 
men with little or no knowledge of farm- 
ing to buy small patches of land on which 
even an experienced farmer could not 
make a living. Even experienced 
farmers sometimes make the mistake of 
trying to become farm owners when the 
amount of their capital is only sufficient 
for working capital on a good rented 
farm. Small farms are all right in their 
place, and we hope to poiut out what 
that place is; but the average farmer, 
following a type of farming which is 
best adapted to his conditions, needs 
enough land to give him adequate em- 
——— at all seasons of the year. 
operators of sick farms are in- 
vited to correspond with us. Doubtless 
many problems will arise that we can 
not solve. Others can be solved only by 
stady on the which it will not 
always be to do; but there 
{Continued on page MJ 
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Federal Farm Loan Bonds 


HE Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Association of America is 

getting excited because a few wealthy investors have 
bought up several million dollars’ worth of Federal Farm 
Loan Bonds and sent the value of these bonds up to 105, or 
$1,050 for a thousand dollar bond. This active demand for 
Farm Loan Bonds is due to the fact that income from them is 
not taxable. The Bankers’ Association claims that the move- 
ment is tying up money needed for other purposes, and they 
urge that immediate steps be taken to make the income from 
these bonds subject to taxation. 

We wish we could feel assured that this association, 
whose members compete with the Government in loaning 
money to the farmer, is entirely disinterested in its zeal in 
this matter. These bankers know, even better than most 
people, that in the long run it is the borrower who pays the 
taxes on income from securities of all kinds, and in this case 
this means the farmer. The tax suggested would also make 
the bonds less desirable as investments. 

Just at present the Government finds it necessary to 
raise so much money that there is little market except for 
government securities. The Government needs the money 
for prosecuting the war. But one of the direst needs of the 
world at the present juncture is food. The Allies are looking 
to us for greatly increased shipments of foodstuffs next year. 
This can not be produced by the American farmer unless he is 
adequately financed. The financing of our farms is therefore 
just as urgent a matter as the sale of bonds to provide ammu- 
nition. It is highly important that the most satisfactory 
means the farmer has yet found for obtaining credit should 
not be interfered with at the present time. If these Farm 
Loan Bonds were made less desirable investments, the Govern- 
ment itself would have to take large amounts of them, as the 
law provides, and as actually happened before investors began 
to know their value. To do this it would be necessary to use 
funds obtained from other sources for this purpose. The 
matter is as broad as it is long. There is every reason why 
the Federal Farm Loan Bonds should remain, as they now 
are, one of the best and safest investments in the country. 





Our Task Next Year 


HE Food Administration at Washington announces that 

next year we must send 17,550,000 tons of foodstuffs to 
our European Allies, as against 11,820,000 tons last year, the 
year in both cases ending with June 30. This is an increase 
of forty-eight and one-half per cent. To meet this require- 
ment is a gigantic task. 

During the year ending June 30, 1918, the American farm- 
er, with a considerable proportion of his hired labor inducted 
into the army, with a still larger proportion diverted to war 
industries because of the prevailing high wages, and with no 
small part of his unpaid family labor not available for similar 
reasons, grew the largest total crop acreage in the history of 
the country. 

To do this required heroic effort. In many cases men 
who had retired from active heavy work on the farm came 
back, and by using larger teams and more labor-saving devices 
and implements than were ever used before, did the work for- 
merly done by two or three hired men. 

Many well-informed people believe that our farms nearly 
reached their limit last year. With still further drafts to be 
made on both hired labor and unpaid family labor, we are now 
called upon to produce more than we did last year. Can we 
do it? : 

The answer to this question is an emphatic ‘‘ Yes’’! But 
in order that this be made possible, every agency that can 
‘render the least assistance must be utilized to the limit. The 
Employment Service of the Department of Labor, the Office 


of Farm Management and the Extension Service of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Agricultural Extension Agen- 
cies in all the states, especially the County Agents, have their 
work laid out before them. They must supply the farms 
with the needed labor. 

Farmers must, as never before, utilize sources of labor 
that are not entirely satisfactory. The various schools of 
agriculture must redouble their efforts in training high school 
and college students to take their places as farm hands. 
Women must be similarly trained and made available to ren- 
der such service as they can in the great task before us. 

We can accomplish the task but only by pulling together, 
and pulling with all our might. 


Wheat Should Be $2.50 per Bushel 


URING the spring and early summer months of this year, 

the cost of producing the wheat crop of 1917-18 was 
determined in all the principal wheat-producing sections by 
the Bureau of Farm Management of the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington. The results have been compiled and 
are now in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture. They 
will doubtless be utilized in determining the price the farmer 
is to receive for his crop of 1919. , 

The average cost per bushel of the crop recently har- 
vested was found to be about $1.40 on the Pacific coast, $1.60 
in the dry farming area of the West, $1.80 to $1.85 in 
Central Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and North Dakota, and 
about $2.25 in the North Central states and on the Atlantic 
coast. In Kentucky the cost was about $2.50 per bushel. 

One of the principal reasons for this variation in cost is 
the varying amount of man labor used per acre in different 
sections of the country. In the dry farming area studied it 
requires five hours of man labor to grow an acre of wheat as 
against fifteen to seventeen hours in the Central and Eastern 
states. 

The price fixed by the Food Commission thus permits 
western farmers to make some profit, but those in the North 
Central and far Eastern states are, on the average, producing 
wheat at aloss. With prices of labor, implements and mate- 
rials still increasing, the cost of next year’s crops will exceed 
that of this year’s. Now that definite information is available, 
it is hoped that proper consideration of the farmer’s interests 
will be given in future price fixing of this commodity. 

It is greatly to the credit of American farmers, many 
of whom knew they were producing wheat at a loss, that they 
nevertheless produced well-nigh a record crop this year in 
response to the appeal to their patriotism made by the Gov- 
ernment. As one farmer said to the Editor of The Farm 
Journal, ‘‘We know we aren’t getting our money back on 





the wheat the Government is asking us to grow, but if it will 


help to whip the Huns we’ll grow the wheat and give it to 
the Government. ”’ 

In the West where wheat is profitable, farmers are 
already growing about all of this crop they can grow. But 
in the Central and Eastern states the area devoted to wheat 
could be greatly increased if the price were made sufficiently 
attractive. The lossés sustained by central and eastern wheat 


growers are not due to unusually low yields, but to enormous — 


increases in the cost of labor, fertilizers and farm implements. 

Wheat is as necessary as ammunition to win the war. Be- 
cause farmers are unorganized and in a measure helpless, is 
no reason why the price of their wheat should be fixed at less 
than cost on the average well-managed eastern farm. Let 
the price be $2.50 or even $3 per bushel. It is better to do 


this and have enough than to have less than enough at $2.20 : 
per bushel. So far as we know, wheat is the only commodity — 


the price of which has been fixed at less than its cost. 


The price for next year’s crop must be fixed early, and it — 


should be not less than $2.50 per bushel. 
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A Farmer’s Thanksgiving 


For forty bales of cotton 
And twenty tons of seed, 
And twenty blood-red yearlings, 
All good enough to breed ; 
For corn—a thousand bushels, 
A hundred tons of hay, 
For hogs galore and then some 
more— 
We thank thee, Lord, today. 


ane plowing is all right on some soils 
and in some places, but hillsides or 
sloping, washy fields should be kept in 
grass or in clover crops through the 
winter. ; 

The wrapper you use does not sell your 
apples. Itis the apple inside the 


companies find that about ten per cent 
of the chimneys they inspect are unsafe. 
Unsafe chimneys are frequently imper- 
fect just beneath the roof. This is caused 
by water following down the bricks and 
making them soft. Not infrequently a 
part of a brick is entirely dissolved and 
gone. Then when the chimney is very 
hot, or is burning out, or some inflam- 
mable substance is put into one of the 
stoves, a spark passes out of this hole 
and starts a blaze in the dry shingles. 
If you neglected to build and fill a silo 
there is still a chance to save feed by 
shredding the fodder instead of letting 
it stand in the shocks, or by throwing 
the stalks into the feed-rack. Put the 
shredded fodder under cover. Save feed ! 


fire, leaving the cask uncovered. Another 
and better method is to rinse the barrels 
with a strong solution of oil of vitriol 
and water. 

The claim is made that barrels in which 
fish have been kept can not be cleaned. 
Has anybody tried it with success ? 


Ventilation for Seed-Corn 


bt you properly ventilate the room 
where seed-corn is stored? Listen 
to the experience of R. Leonard, a corn 
grower near Elkader, Ia. 

Mr. Leonard raised corn successfully 
for a number of years on his Iowa prairie 
farm and he believed he understood how 
to care for his seed-corn. Last year he 

gathered 1,000 ears of seed-corn 








wrapper. 

A clean barrel or box makes 
apples look better to the buyer 
and may lead to a better sale. 


In cold climates the ideal time 
to prune fruit trees is not in the 
fall or winter ; wait till the severe 
weather is over. 


The fall orchard work will not 
be done until you have picked up 
all the decayed apples and put 
them out of the way. No man 
who loves his orchard will leave 








before frost and, according to all 
his experience, they should have 
been good seed-corn; but when 
- tested in thespring only abouttwo 
per cent of the 1,000 ears grew. 
Unable to understand the reason 
he called in the County Agent whe 
found the following situation : 
The corn had been stored in a 
small room without sufficient 
ventilation. There was wet 
weather, with much fog, at the 
time the corn was placed in the 








them to multiply worm pests. 

A single shingle lifted from its 
place on the roof gives the wind 
a chance to laugh, for it will soon whip 
another out and give the fall storms a 
channel clear down to the bottom of the 
haymow. Head off wind and rain the 
minute you discover the first hole. 


When splitting wood for winter you 
may come across a good many knotty 
pieces. Save all of these for the sitting- 
room stove, if you have one which will 
burn big chunks. My! What a fire you 
can get up with one of these dry pieces. 
Drives Jack Frost out lickety brindle ! 


‘* A pronoun is a word that stands for 
a noun,’’ said teacher, and requested Jane 
to give a sentence with a pronoun in it. 
** Mary milks the cow,’’ Jane promptly 
responded. When asked to point out the 
pronoun, she said : “‘ Cow is the pronoun, 
because if the cow didn’t stand for Mary 
she couldn’t milk it.’’ 

{ have tried painting buildings almost 
every time of the year, and it is my 
opinion that late fall is best. Too warm, 
the oil dries out before it has time to 
strike well into the wood. Too late, cold 
weather freezes it. When it dries slowly 
and surely itstays. After finishing a job 
of painting do not waste what is left. 
Pour on half an inch of linseed-oil, place in 

the cellar and it will keepalongtime. V. 
If your chimney is defective it is likely 
to set your house afire. Better give the 


chimney a careful inspection. Insurance 


This tractor is running a corn-shredder, and Hershal Coy, 


a thirteen-year-old boy, operates the tractor 


Grape and Currant Cuttings 


AKE grape and currant cuttings this 

4 month. Select well ripened shoots 
of this season’s growth and cut them into 
six-inch lengths, each length containing 
two or more buds; cut them square off 
below a bud, so that the roots will start 
out around the end. Have at least one 
bud above ground and one below. Cut- 
tings should be stored in green sawdust 
or sand in a cool place where they will 
not freeze. If the sawdust is too wet 
the cuttings will mold, and if the tem- 
perature is too high the buds will begin 
to grow as soon as the rest period is over. 


et 


Cleaning Old Barrels 
LD barrels should be used cautiously. 





room. To dry it out the farmer 
built an unusually hot fire in the 
little stove in the room, instead of 
a moderate fire as he had always 
done. The excessive heat in combination 
with inferior ventilation caused the corn 
to steam instead of to dry out. 
seaieiiieaaigeaaiidaaiiaes 
[Gentle and affectionate— 
considerate of petty offend- 
ers, but severe with great. 
ones—watchful but discrim- 
inating — unchained 
ready to protect Our Folke.] 
ONDHOLDERS in many parts of 
the country have been approached 
by persons offering to trade stocks of 
doubtful value for their Liberty bonds. 
Our warning is: ‘‘ Keep your Liberty 
bonds until the end of the war.”’ If 
you must absolutely have the money, 
your bonds can always be sold for cash 
in the open market, and the daily papers 
will tell you what they are worth. 
Shippers of grain, hay and feed should 
be on the lookout for what is known as 
‘‘shipper’s order bill of lading ’’ trans- 
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said Samuel Newton. ‘‘That’s 

my motto. I never made a dollar 
until I got into debt—the right way. I 
don’t mean the average, ordinary way 
of getting into debt, under the old 
methods, where the farmer chases and 
worships some money god. I mean the 
new way, where the farmer himself de- 
cides when he shal! pay off his indebted- 
ness, provided by the Federal Farm 
Loan system.’’ 

Now Sam knows, for he is a member 
of a National Farm Loan Association, 
and has not only replaced the old mort- 
gage with the money borrowed through 
the Federal Land Bank, but also some 
additional cash. He is making ‘‘ A Good 
Living and 10%’’ with this cash. How 
he does it makes interesting reading for 
any tiller of the soil. 

The farm on which Sam makes this is 
an average farm, with no better land 
than is found anywhere in the neighbor- 
hood. He has 275 acres of land under 
diversified cropping, for he believes 
with Andrew Carnegie that it does not 
pay to carry your eggs all in one basket, 
since you are likely to stub your toe and 
experience acomplete loss, Therefore, 
Sam makes it his business to have the 
farm returning as many different kinds 
of profits as he can manage efficiently. 

Two years ago Sam had a $6,000 
mortgage, with interest at six per cent, 
and principal payment of $600 annually 
hanging over his head, or trying to 
‘hang his head,’’ ashe put it. At the 
time our National Farm Loan Associa- 
tion was organized, Sam was convinced 
that he should secure a loan from the 
Government, and so he applied for a loan 
of $10,000. Having ample security, the 
loan was granted him. 

He started out making a profit on this 
debt. Formerly he was obliged to pay 
the old holder of the mortgage $360 in- 
terest, $600 principal, or a total of $960 the 
first year. Thatis a pretty stiff payment, 
especially when the sun shines on the 
wrong side of the fence, and crops are 
not up to the top rail. 

The new mortgage meant an annual 
payment of $650, including both interest 
and principal, or just $310 less than 
formerly, and he had borrowed $4,000 
more than before. The old mortgage 
was taken over, and with the extra 
$4,000 Sam showed his neighbors that it 
is possible to make ‘‘ A Good Living and 
10%” without stretching the imagination. 

First, Sam purchased a_ tractor, 
adapted to his particular farm, which 
cost him $850. He was able to dispose 
of four horses, and not only made a 
saving on the feed bill, but did the work 
of three teams with the tractor, besides 
cutting wood, hauling three wagons 
loaded with produce to market, and 
doing other things which 


6 Ts make money, borrow money,’’ 
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Sam bought some purebreds 


the butcher for $110. His saving in feed, 
which the high producers converted into 
greater milk production, was at once 
noticeable. The bull made a neat little 
$250 the first few months, doing service 
right in the neighborhood. The next 
spring Sam had three dandy bull calves 
and three heifers. He po | two of the 
bulls for $100 each, keeping one to de- 
velop on the farm, and refused an offer 
a few months later of $150 each for the 

















A new silo was built 


heifers. He calculates that the first 
year the six cows yielded him $800 in 
offspring, besides giving him an in- 
creased milk production of thirty-three 
per cent each over the eight grades he 
sold. The total profit from the bull and 
six cows was $1,050 the first year. 

Just back of the barn is a five-acre 
field of land that is a wonder. Sam tile- 
drained this with borrowed money. He 
considered its producing value at about 
$30 per acre before, but it has been 
made to grow vegetables to the value 
of $2,500 in one year, although the 
total cost of drainage was but $500, or 
$100 per acre. The land is handy to the 
farm buildings. When there is a lull in 
farm operations, Sam or one of the boys 








takes the two-horse cultivator back and 
— the vegetable crops coming. 

The remaining $500 was used to pur- 
chase a second-hand car. This is equipped 
with a trailer. When the family is not 
enjoying a trip, the outfit is used to take 
the separated cream to market, as well 
as berries, vegetables and the like. One 
trip to town netted Sam more than $50 
on ordinary stuff that many farmers 
would let go to waste, thinking there 
was no market for it, or that they did 
not have the time to take it to town. 

The money that this investment has 
made is fast being converted into im- 
provements about the farm. An addi- 
tional silo has been erected. This helps 
solve the high cost of mill feeds, and 
will place the Newton outfit beyond ‘the 
mercy of purchased feeds. Sam says 
that a silo doubles his profits ; he pro- 
duces the silage himself, and reaps a 
greater profit than is possible when 
feeding mill feeds. 

Then the farm home is being brushed 
up. A small gasoline engine, to which 
is hitched an electric lighting outfit, 
makes the housework easy. It does the 
washing, separates the milk, churns and 
runs machinery in the workshop. 

The lawn is nicely seeded and planted 
with flowering plants and shrubs. From 
the front yard to the back line fence 
Sam has made his farm a factory be- 
cause he has ample capital. He says his 
boys have always wanted to work ina 
factory, and that they now can do it and 
stay at home. 

“* A Good Living and 10%’’ awaits the 
farmer who gets into debt for things 
worth while, but failure faces the man 
who will borrow money just to buy a 
tin lizzie to chase to every circus that 
comes totown. The difference between 
spending your borrowed money for lux- 
uries, non-essentials, time-absorbers, 
instead of for essentials, time-savers and 
profit-paying assets, is the difference 
between profit and loss. 

Sam is happy in the thought that he 
has thirty-five years to pay off his 
mortgage, at the rate of $65 for each 
$1,000 borrowed ; that he need not pay 
more than this at any time, but that 
after the fifth year he may pay as much 
more as he wishes. He will never again 
go on bended knees before a miserly 

énder of money, asking that his head 
be saved for another year. He will 
calmly walk up to the bank and pay his 
obligation as it comes due, knowing that 
the holder of his mortgage wishes him 
every success, and that his indebted- 
ness, instead of being a mill-stone about 
his neck, is an elevator lifting him 
higher and higher toward the clouds of 
profits. 

There is nothing mysterious nor dif- 
ficult about organizing to borrow money 
under the provisions of the 





made life easier, the farm 
more attractive, and added 
profits. He calculated that 
the total sum of all this 
amounted to $400 the first 
year, or nearly half th 
cost of the tractor. 
For a number of years 
Sam had wanted to own 
some purebreds. So he 
purchased a bull and six 
cows, all in the prime, the 
total cost of which was 
$2,150. He sold toa neigh- 
bor eight cows that were 





Farm Loan Act. Any body 
of people who can borrow 
money from a bank can 
organize a Farm Loan 
Association. The farmers 
have few and simpleduties, 
but they are important. 
They must work faithfully 
with the government ap- 
praisers, and have 

men on the loan commit- 
tees so that the loans ap- 
eg will go through. 








uncertain producers, for 
$1,000, and a grade bul! to 





[Continued on page 31] 
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A gun that shoots a patchy pattern The hard-hitting Winchester pat- 


tern is evenly distributed. Itbrings 


~ i - like the above cannot give reliable 
service. 


The birds often get through 











HEN a farmer buys a shotgun, he 

buys it for a double purpose ; first, to 

clear his farm of crop- destroying, 
chicken-thieving pests; second, to provide 
an effective hunting weapon for upland 
game birds, prairie chickens, or ducks. 

In return for his investment, the shrewd 
farmer demands, and has every right to 
demand, a gun that will bring down the 
birds every time. 


The gun for the purpose 


Farmers who are versed in the lore of the 
shotgun know that there is one gun that 
gives them the results they want—the 
Winchester Model 12. 

The Winchester Model 12 is a beautiful 
gun, light in weight, and simple and sure to 
operate. Superbly balanced, it points like 
yourown arm, It can always be relied upon 
to plant a close, even pattern, with lots 
of force behind it, at the range for which its 
choke adapts it. It works smoothly and 
surely in whatever position it is held. 

There isa gauge and a bore of the Win- 
chester Model 12 to give you just the kind 
of a pattern you want. For those who 
prefer a hammer action gun, the Winchester 
Model 97 is the usual choice. Built in 
similar lines to the Model 12, but with ham- 
mer action. 


How the barrel is bored 


Men who know guns realize that the 
accuracy and durability of a gun depend 
primarily upon the barrel. The barrel of 
the Winchester Model 12 is bored to mi- 
crometer measurements for the pattern it 
is meant to make. The degree of choke 
exactly offsets the tendency of the shot to 
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MODEL 12. 
about 4 lbs.; Tile 1 on. = wet 
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Hammerless Take- oan nn 





Why the Model 12 
is the ideal shotgun for the farm 


ad. Until its pattern proves up to the 

inchester standard, no gun can leave the 

factory. The nickel steel construction pre- 
serves the original accuracy forever. ' 

The Bennett Process, used exclusively by 
Winchester, gives the Winchester barrel a 
distinctive blue finish that, with proper 
care, will last a lifetime. 


What @ Means 


Look for this mark on the barrel of a 
Winchester gun. It means that the gun 
has been subjected to the Winchester 
Definitive Proof test. It stamps the gun 
with Winchester’s guarantee of quality, 
which has 50 years of the best gun-making 
reputation behind it. 

Every gun that bears the name Win- 
chester, and that is marked with the 
Definitive Proof stamp, has been fired many 
times for smooth action and accuracy. It 
has also been fired with excess loads as a 
test of strength. At every stage of Win- 
chester manufacture, machine production is 
supplemented by human cutamemaiin. 
Every Winchester gun is perfected by the 
test and adjustment 

It is this care in manufacturin 
produced in the Model 12 and Model 97 guns 
of unsu game-getting qualities— 

ns that have won the name of “The Per- 
ect Repeaters” among wild fowl hunters. 


Write for details of Winchester 
shotguns and shells 
Detailed specifications of the Model 12 


and Model 97, and also our new booklet on 
shells will be sent on request. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
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WINCHESTER 


World Standard: Guns and Ammunition 


down every bird within its spread 
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WELL-BRED STEERS 


A SCRUB 











**Tt costs no more to raise a 1200-pound well-bred steer than a 500-pound scrub.”” 











Rising Land Values Must Be 
Met by Better Livestock 


HE U.S. Census shows that between 1900 and 1910 


American farm lands doubled in value—an increase greater than 


50 years preceding. This means that each acre must yield the 
farmer proportionate profits. Unless it does, the public faces a serious scarcity in its 
meat supply; population is outstripping livestock production. 


These problems are engaging the 
serious thought of the farmer, and as 
Armour and Company serve producer and con- 
sumer alike, we have a vital concern in their 
solution. What benefits the producer and con- 
sumer necessarily benefits Armour. 


Better Breeds 
Make Bigger Profits 


Breeding for quality is the surest method 
of guaranteeing adequate returns to the pro- 
ducer, while safeguarding the country’s meat 
supply. A well-bred beef animal 
requires no more feed, attains larger 
size and puts on quality meat quicker 
than a low grade steer. Thisapplies & 
also to hogs and sheep. Quality 
breeding means vastly increased 
profit, because it insures the grower 
more value per pound at less pro- 
duction cost. 





Armour and Company, in order to 
encourage and aid in improving animal- 
husbandry have established a Farm Bureau, 
under the direction of specialists. Producers 
are invited to consult freely with this Bureau 
in regard to their problems. 


Working Toward 
Higher Standards 


Today Armour and Company operate un- 
der Government control, meat profits being lim- 
ited to 9% on capital invested. While they may 
be less they cannot be more. There- 
fore this is an opportune time for 
Armour & Company to discuss with 
growers problems which affect both 
alike, and frankly state facts without 
danger of motives being misunder- 
stood.. This is the first of a series of 
messages that will appear regularly 





Bie ig the Mark Under Which Your = in this paper. Watch for the others, 


ARMOUR 40 COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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Organized Breeding Is a War-Time Noveneny 


By M. GLEN KIRKPATRICK 
Stock Editor 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN was not a 

stock raiser, but a printer. When 

he drew a picture of a snake cut 
inte eight pieces and added the legend, 
“Join or die’’—that was the first car- 
toon ever printed, and seemingly had 
nothing to do with stock raising. 

However, there is nothing to which 
that old cartoon could now have a more 
fitting application than the stock-raising 
industry, for it is only by getting to- 
gether and staying together that a great 
many breeders, who are not firmly es- 
tablished, will be able to breed the high 
standard of animals that will be in de- 
mand more and more as the war pro- 
gresses and after it is over. 

Four legs and a crop of hair will not 
constitute a good animal] after the war, 
for the depleted herds in Europe will 
need the best foundation stock available. 


To stay in the business and produce , 


most profitably, stock raisers must get 
together. It is clearly a case of ‘‘ United 
we stand, divided we fall.’’ 

In many communities breeders have 
already gotten together with paying re- 
sults. Nine years ago dairymen near 
New Salem, N. Dak., decided to raise 
pure-bred Holstein dairy cattle. They 
bought two pure-bred bulls and trans- 
ferred them from one herd to another. 
The first year each cow produced 131.9 
pounds of butterfat at a net profit of 
$16.90. Seven years later, as a result 
of the pure-bred sires, each cow pro- 
duced 427.6 pounds of butterfat and the 
net profit from each cow was $90.24. 

Those figures do not tell the whole 
story, however, for the cost of service 
of pure-bred bulls was much less than if 
each man had tried to have a good sire. 
Except for the joint ownership, the bulls 
would perhaps not have been bought, 
for the cost would have been prohibitive. 
Ten people or fifty people can have bet- 
ter sires than one person can afford. 

In another community the first seven 
daughters of a $1,000 pure-bred bull 
owned jointly averaged sixty-two pounds 
more butterfat than their dams. At 
thirty cents a pound for butterfat the 
daughters earned $20.30 more than their 
dams in four years. Two daughters of 
another neighborhood bull in the same 
community each produced 116 pounds 
more butterfat than the dams. 

Dairymen of Hyrum, Utah, have gone 
together and bought four pure-bred Jer- 
sey bulls. Each man pays $5 a year for 
each cow he owns and he is entitled to 





























Copw: ight, Underwood « Undermed 


Cooperation among cattle breeders in the West has resulted in scrub bulls being 


displaced by purebreds on most of the ranges. 
a man owns ten animals or ten thousand. These animals on King’s ranc 


whether 


Organized breeding 
in Texas 


all have Hereford markings—the influence of pure-bred sires 


the service of all four animals. One 
breeder alone could not maintain a good 
sire so cheaply, and some breeders, with 
only three or four cows, could not have 
a sire of any kind. 

Besides enabling breeders to have 
good sires at a low cost, community 
breeding also helps in selling stock. 
Several years ago the stock raisers of 
Clinton county, Ia., organized a breeders’ 
association and published a directory 
which was sent toall parts of the country. 
As a result three cattlemen in Utah went 
to Clinton county, and when they left 
they took back to Utah forty-four pure- 
bred bulls, for which they paid $7,745. 

The advantage is still greater if breed- 
ers, when they organize, choose one breed 
foracommunity. A representative of a 

[Continued on page 17] 





How Cows Saved a Community 


the most ancient copper coins are 
stamped the figures of cattle. In 
modern times nothing illustrates the 
value of live-stock farming better than 
the story of how dairy cows saved a 
southern community from debt. 

For many years the locality grew cot- 
ton. The boll-weevil came in 1908. The 
weevil stayed, and soon the growers’ 
efforts to produce cotton gave less and 
less promise. They could no longer bor- 
row money and by 1911 they were forced 
to mortgage their farms to the limit. 

Business men in the cities became 
thoroughly aroused to the situation and 
began advocating the production of other 
crops, but because the soil had become 
depleted their attempts were a failure. 

There were a few scrub cows, which 
led some enterprising citizens to believe 
that the dairy industry could be devel- 
oped. The Government sent a dairy 
specialist to the community. After 


month, and in this way weed out the un- 
profitable animals. A creamery was 
opened. Former cotton growers be- 
eame full-fledged dairymen and are now 
making more money than they ever 
made. Cows saved them from debt. 





Work Horses ‘a Winter 


IM says: Too many horses stand 

idle more days than are nécessary 
during the winter because no work is 
planned for that period. If nothing in 
the way of work is possible, I hitch the 
horses to a wagon every day except 
Sunday. Spring finds them in a far bet- 
ter shape to commence work than horses 
that from idleness are soft and overfat 
in body, or have stiff legs, or feet in bad 
condition from standing with the same 
shoes on for weeks at a time. Even if 
shoes do not need renewing they should 
be removed and new growth trimmed 
off to keep the feet in good shape. 

Work can be found for the horses in 
winter—work they can do on somewhat 
reduced rations. The owner can get 
his neighbors to join with him on some 
much needed road repairing. 

Let each person hitch up his own team 
and go for coal, thus giving his horses 
exercise and the coalman’s team a much 


people in every community who would 
be grateful to a neighbor that hauls a 
load which it is inconvenient for them to 
haul at that time. 

Outside of exercise the vital points are 


important things is a well-fitting set of 
harness. 


Work horses never receive so much 
kindness and attention as is paid to their 
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Skims 
Clean 
At Any 
Speed 


Sharples is the only | 
separator that can | 
be turned fast or | 


slow. No waste. 


No. 
Discs or 


Blades 
In Bowl 


Sharples is the 
only separator 
built. that way. 
Easier to clean. 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
Cream SEPARATOR 


You get all the cream all 
the time with a Sharples. 
Conservation means patri- 
otism. Write for catalog J. 


The Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 














Raise Hares for Us 


Immense _ profits quickly and easily 
made, We fernih stock and pay you 
$2.00 each and expressage when three 
months old. Contracts, booklet, etc., 
0c. Nothing free. 
43, 











Calf Dehorner. Every Farmer and Stockman 
* should be the owner of the 

Improved Calf Dehorner. By dehorning your calves the value of 
calf is increased at least five dollars per head. Price of 
oer tga prepaid i is four dollars. I refer yo by lwo to 
1 Bank, Chey Address, 

WILLIAM BOYCE, 712 E. 20th St., Giageeinds Wyo. 
0. L 4 Chester White Roars. - Bred gilts. Young 


nash: & pocetiie: No kin. Prolific large kind. 
Write for prices and circulars. F. Ruebush, Sciota, Iilinols. 

















THE FARM JOURNAL 
Read These and Write Us 


Ding-dong bell! My cows are doing well. 
How do I know ? My scales and tester show. 
What a shiftless man is he 
Who doesn’t test continually. 


Ideal shelter for colts is a tightly built shed 
open to the south where the animals may go 
in or out at their own pleasure, and where they 
may have the run of a lot for exercise. D. J. K. 


For balancing a ration there is nothing 
better than alfalfa hay at this season of the 
year. H. S. 


The amount of wool held by dealers and 
manufacturers in the United States on June 
30, 1918, was about 466,490,000 pounds. On the 
same date in 1917 there were 585,000,000 
pounds. Either less wool was produced, or it 
was slower in getting to market =, year. 
Which was it? D. A. 


Can you beat this? Henry C. Seeber, of 
Canajoharie, N. Y., owned three horses raised 


| by his father from one dam and sire in three 
| successive years. Two of these horses lived 
to be thirty-four years old. The third one was 


thirty-six years when he died and that year, 
to show off his youth, ran away with a milk 
wagon going to the cheese factory. J. A. C. 


The hogs are ready for market, 
And we'll count it as no loss 

When we give a big slice of the proceeds 
To boom the good Red Cross. C. N.S. 


A few live-stock men have been trying sweet’ 


clover with good results. C. 8S, Perkins has 
raised it four years. He had ten acres which 
carried an average of thirty head of hogs, 
averaging 100 pounds each, from early spring 
until winter, for the first two years. The 
shotes made good gains and ate the sweet clo- 
ver as readily as alfalfa in the same field. 
Cattle also ate it readily. A. M. R. 


Testing milk does little good unless weigh- 
ing goes with it. Both together will show 
about what a cow is worth. A high test does 
not mean a high-grade cow; she must pro- 
duce a large amount as well if she is to pay. 
Maybe she tests lower than four per cent but 
gives thirty or forty pounds each day. If she 
does, she may be producing more fat in the 
long run than some other higher tester. C. L. 


Pigs are pigs wherever pigs are grown. 
Hence the experience of two Minnesota pig 
raisers will benefit Hoover’s helpers in other 
states. One man had little grain and poor 
pasture, and every pound of gain he put on 
his pigs cost fourteen cents. The other man 
had ho grain, but he bought enough to feed 
liberally, along with good pasture, and his 
cost of = was a trifle less than eleven cents 
@ poun R.C. A. 


Goats have tramped silage in the silos at 
filling time on the feeding and breeding farm 
at the Texas Experiment Station, for the past 
two years. The authorities there have found 
this method of packing the silage quite sat- 
isfactory. They recommend the use of goats 
where available. Packing the silage by this 
method requires the services of one boy to 
keep the goats moving. There are no disad- 
vantages to the plan. B. Y. 


If you were asked, could you tell: What 
are Wolff standards ? -What does a penigrer 
show? What is a purebred? A thorou = x 
bred ? A grade? Who is Wildwood Prince, 

Answers to last month’s questions: Duch- 
ess Skylark Ormsby was the champion dairy 
cow ; she died December 29, 1917. Black Cap Po 
is the highest-priced Angus bull; he sold for 
$9,200. Chester White swine got their name 
from Chester county, Pa., where they were 
bred for many years. A “hand” is four inches ; 
it is used in measuring height of horses. 
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A wooden lock for a bull pen or box 
stall in the barn is very convenient. 
The one shown is quickly and easily 
made. Dotted lines show the position 
of the lock when door is being opened 




















qt is like throwing dol- 
lars away to waste 
jy cream these days. It is 
worse than waste—it is a 
crime. Yet good, rich cream 
is being fed to the pigs owing 
to inferior separation. 

= Sweden has possested the most 
economical, fastest and a 
-anTing drones 20 tor ever 
This is the world famed 











CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


OVER ONE MILLION IN USE 













You can save all your cream 
with the Viking. Look up the 
Viking dealer the 

next time you are 
in town. Quick 
shipment always assured from ware- 
houses at 29 different distributing points 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


Packed full of id 
systems for d | meg Write te. 


































Cost $2.50 so far 


One month old, 150 Ibs, 50 Ibs. when born. 


Blatchford’s 


your calves on Blatch- 
pars pit. Meals at 37) thee f milk. Th 
other 3% stays in your ace ae einen seal 


Send for Pamphlet $072,309, bev, f° 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co.—Dept.2518—Waukegan, IL i. 








Can You Guess its Weicut? 


Of course you can, but will it be correct? You can deter- 
mine the weight of. your cattle for one dollar with the 
G. & P. Pocket Seale, also the increase from week to week 
on feeders. The weights given in this scale have been 
proven.by numerous experiments and tests not to differ 
1% of actual weight of normal built cattle, and in many 
cases has given the correct weight. We know that this 
pocket scale will be of great value to the farmer in these 
times of high prices. 


PRICE, $1.00 COMPLETE, 
Money refunded if you are not satisfied. 
CHICAGO TAPE & LABEL CO., Inc. 1899 


519 N. Spaulding Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Reference: First National Bank of Chicago, Ill. 


OLLINS JERSEY RED 
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Ways To Cure Meat 


Tor two ways of curing pork are 
brine curing and dry curing. Brine 
curing is less trouble than dry curing.- 
If brine is properly made it will keep 
for a reasonable length 
of time. If it becomes “270TH 
ropy, it must be: poured 
off and boiled, or a new 
brine must be made. 
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He nase 4 fe] .ACool cellar is the best 
+> erm » fe Place for both methods of 
“| curing. Rub the surface 
d of the meat with fine salt 


pe dow it to drain, flesh side down, | 


for six to twelve hours before the meat 
is cured, either with brine cure or dry 
cure. 


Brine cure: For each 100 pounds of , 


meat use eight pounds of salt, two and 


one-half pounds of sugar or sirup, two | 
ounces of saltpeter and four gallons of | 
water. In warm weather nine or ten | 

unds of salt are preferable. All the | 


ingredients are poured into the water 
and boiled until thoroughly mixed. Then 
let the brine cool. Place hams on the 
bottom of the container, shoulders next, 
bacon sides and smaller cuts on top. 
Pour in the brine and be sure it covers 
the meat thoroughly. In five days pour 
off the brine and change the meat, plac- 
ing the top meat on the bottom and the 
bottom meat on top, after which pour 
back the brine. Do this again on the 
tenth and eighteenth days.” If the brine 
becomes ropy take the meat out and 
wash it thoroughly, also the container. 
Boil the brine or make new brine, re- 
place the meat in the barrel and cover 
with brine. Allow four days’ cure for 
each pound in a ham or shoulder, and 
three days for each pound in bacon sides 
and small pieces. For example, a fif- 
teen pound ham takes sixty days. 

Dry cure: This requires more work 
than brine curing. For each 100 pounds 
of meat use seven pounds of salt, two 
and one-half pounds of sugar and two 
ounces of saltpeter. Mix all the ingre- 
dients thoroughly, rub one-third of the 
mixture over the meat and pack the 
meat away in a box orona table. The 
third day rub on half of the remaining 
mixture and again pack the meat. The 
seventh day rub the remainder of the 
mixture over the meat and pack it to 
cure. Allow a day and a half cure for 
each pound in a piece of meat. A twenty 
pound ham will take thirty days to 
cure. 

Smoking helps to preserve meat which 
has been cured. It also gives a desir- 
able flavor, if the meat is properly 
smoked with the right kind of fuel. A 
simple smoking arrangement which is 
cheap and convenient can be made ac- 
cording to the sketch above. The fire- 
box and meat barrel should be at least 
six feetapart. Concrete and clay blocks 
are fine for smoke-houses. ooden 
houses are not so good, for they are 
likely to catch fire—and down goes your 
meat house. 

When meat is removed from the brine 
it should be soaked for about half an 
hour in water before being placed in the 
smoke-house. When removed from dry 
cure it must be washed in lukewarm 
water. The meat should warm up grad- 
ually in the smoke-house, and must not 
get too hot. Green hickory or maple 
‘wood is the best fuel for smoking. 
Thirty-six to forty-eight hours is the 

‘time required to smoke meat. Slower 
-and cooast smoking will make the meat 
keep longer. 

After meat is smoked it should be 
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the tops of the cack tightly. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


to get your new 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


ITH butter prices soaring no cream producer can afford to go 
another month without a New De Laval Cream Separator. 


This is true whether you have no separator, or an inferior or half- 
worn-out machine, or even an old style De Laval. 


In cold weather your waste of butter-fat is relatively greater, either 
with gravity skimming or a poor separator; and at present prices for 
cream a De Laval would very soon pay for itself out of its own savings. 


Order your De Laval now and let it begin saving cream for you right 
away. Remember that a De Laval may be bought for cash or on such 
liberal terms as to save its own cost. See the local De Laval agent, or, 
if you don’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 


f GET Your Cream 
| it Sepa rator ( 
oN See howpe 


y N \. more before you pay. Weship aay size sep- 
‘ ¥ 1 irect from our factory 
7 \\ and give you a whole year to pay our 


)) \ 
Sabon OY _ fired etches No ackton.Oy sae 
a eare 1 orethantwice 
Pay bay 7 we Renny a re. the Be or is very eas 
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awh ' arator you need 


y what it saves? 


NEW Sure ae 


have these exclusive vol eed features— and 
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Imitations ? 


Beware of 






Giant Smoke House 


This is the Original National J 





All -Your Hogs 


Save a few and be suré of good meat for your 
own use when wanted, You can do ft easily with 
the National Giant Smoke House. This wonderful 
Smoke House is portable, can be taken into base- 
ment or kitchen and operated same as a 6 
on the back porch, or in the yard—anywhere. 

Operates on sawdust and cobs, and little hickory 
b for seasoning. tter, Sweeter, 
cheaper meat than gee ever had before. Hund- 
reds in use allover U. ., Canada,Cuba, S. America. 


A &5-YEARS’ SUCCESS 


Positively the best way of smoking hams, bacon, 
sausages. Made in 8sizes. Guaranteed. 

After smoking meats, use for Store 
house, Absolutely bug and mite proof. 
Keeps meat sweet all summer. Worth its 
price many es—for this feature alone. 


GET FREE BOOK 


Learn all about this wonderful 
new way of smoking meat. Book 
tells when to butcher, about stor- 
age, how smoke house operates, 
ete, Also gives prize-winning 
recipes forcuring Hams, Bacon, 
Sausages at home. Write for 
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What Shall We Do for Dairy Cows? 


By WILLIAM W. POLK 











, get low prices today, sure. 


Portable Elevator Mig. Co. 


268 McClain St., Bloomington, Ill. 
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Will Stop That Leak 


Cure that leaky radiator, in five to ten minutes, 
by pouring a can of Radiator Neverleak, the 
wonderful liguid, into the water, that’s all! It 
automatically hardens over the leak and makes a 
perfect, insoluble repair, often better than 
soldering. 


75c Instead of $15.00 to $25.00 


Ford size can costs 50c, larger can Tic. Carry a 
can with you foremergency! Guaranteed satis- 
fi or money unded. Will not clog or 
impair cooling system. Let it stay in radiator, 
ready to stop the leak. 


At all dealers or sent direct. 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY Co. 
369 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. | 


“The WWD WA People” 
DO DITCHING THIS FALL 



















































Thousands of dairy cows will change hands at farm sales this fall. 


Only unprofita- 


ble cows should be sacrificed to the butcher 


will make it $100? Are you all 
done? Going— going— gone! 
Frank Brown gets her at $95.”’ 

Thus Frank Brown and his neighbors 
replenish their dairy herds at the auc- 
tion block and maintain the flow of milk 
demanded by the cities. Ninety-five 
dollars seems like a big price to pay for 
a cow of no particular breed and whose 
performances at the milk-pail are yet to 
be measured; but that is not an uncom- 
mon price to pay for a cow at auction. 

What becomes of these cows? The 
average period of performance of dairy 
cows is about six years, and then they 
go to the butcher as ‘‘bolognas”’ if 
aged and thin, or as fat cows if young 
and in good condition. Formerly ‘‘bo- 
lognas ’’ sold for a few dollars a hundred, 
but war times have boosted prices. The 
hide alone is worth a goodsum. Hence, 
the man who is under the necessity of 


‘6 AN $95 ; at $95; $95 Iam bid, who 


| maintaining a steady supply of milk for 


his family or for market often sells his 
dry cows rather than feed them, replac- 
ing them with cows in milk at a price 
not much higher than his dry cows bring, 


| and thinks it good economy to do so. 


What is the source of supply for this 
procession of cows? Many thousands 
of cows are annually sold at public sales. 
High spines for feed and low prices for 
mil ave put more cows, cows that 
until recently were profitable, into this 
never-ending procession of nondescript 
cows, lessening the number of profitable 
dairy cows just that much more. The 
danger is not so much that too many of 
the profitable cows have been sold, but 
that they have been forced into the 
‘‘boarder’’ class by unfavorable feed 


and milk conditions in recent years. 
Hence, the greatest concern is not 
the supply of cows for the auction block 
or the butcher, but to increase the num- 
ber of cows that are profitable. The 
warring nations in Europe have slaugh- 
tered 28,000,000 dairy cattle—5,000,000 
more than there are in the United States. 
As a result there is a shortage of milk 
and milk products. Our herds must 
help to relieve the shortage—but not at 
aloss. The number of cows must be 
increased, and the increase must be in 
profitable cows. 

How shall we maintain and increase 
the supply ®f profitable cows? The 
logical answer is by raising heifer calves 
sired by pure-bred bulls and out of high- 
producing cows. Many herds, in the 
past, have been renewed by the pur- 
chase of milking animals. Because 
there was a ready market for milk, the 
high cost of raising calves and the com- 
parative ease with which high producing 
could be secured, such a plan of replen- 
ishing the dairy herds was practical. 
But now since the producing cost and 
selling price of milk have come so close 
together, dairymen have begun to test 
their cows and keep records, the result 
being that the character of the cow 
market has changed and the culled ani- 
mals alone are offered for sale. 

The raising of calves sired by scrub 
bulls and from low-producing cows is 
not a paying business, but the raising 
of good heifer calves is of more than 
usual importance now because of the 
high cost of good cows, together with 
their scarcity at any price. There is 
also danger of introducing disease into 
the herd when buying cows. 


There Are Two Sides to the Milk Question 


By WILLIAM H. DEAN 


THE cost of producing milk is much 
higher than it should be, due to a lack 
of cooperation on the part of the dairy- 
men. I have in mind several cases 
where a team was sent to the creamery 
with less than 100 pounds of milk. The 
next neighbor was doing the same thing. 
By cooperating and doing the hauling 
with one team, it would mean that an 
extra team and driver would be available 
for farm work. 

This scheme could be improved on still 
further b ete | a general hauling 
team which could haul the products of 
six or seven or more farms, dividing the 
cost among the farmers, according to 
the amount of milk hauled and the dis- 
tance, The same team could haul goods 
from the store or feed from the feed- 
house or mill, and keep other teams on 
the farm. The cooperation spirit could 
be carried to the purchase of foodstuff 
for the farm, buying in car-load lots, 
and distributing it among farmers direct 


from the car, reducing cost of handling. 

Care of calves and quality of the cows 
have a large bearing on the cost of pro- 
duction. The first six months of a calf’s 
life are almost decisive as to its future 
value. -In this connection the writer 
in the capacity of creamery man, tried 
to get together all the calves it was pos- 
sible to look after rightly in the winter 
months, and give them their first six 
months under favorable conditions, then 
turn them out among the farmers in 
the early summer. 

One lot of very promising heifers was 
put out with a farmer who let them 
shift for themselves. The result was 
that no care was taken in breeding them, 
and of course the herd could not develop 
properly. The second lot fell into bet- 
ter hands, but they were so good that a 
buyer from a distance came along and 
got them and shipped them out.of the 
neighborhood,—so that two attempts to 
save calves resulted unfavorably. : 
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More Swine Are Needed 


Number of Swine ;._ ,,.,,- 
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EFORE the war the United States 

produced more swine than any other 
nation.in the world. Germany was sec- 
ond, and had more swine per acre than 
any ‘other nation. Brazil was the leading 
swine < sapeaieaee.- country in South Amer- 
ica. The upper half of the chart above 
shows the number of swine in six coun- 
tries before the war. 

The lower half of the chart shows that 
the United States still holds first place, 
but in every other country the number 
of swine is less than it was before the 
war, Germany has lost 20,000,000 swine. 
Brazil had 1,500,000 fewer swine after 
two years of war. 

There are no recent reports from sn 
tria - Hungary and Russia, both 
swine countries before the war. 9 
the number of late peace proposals the 
Austrians have made, and the frequent 
revolutions the Russians have started, 
people in those countries have had little 
time to raise swine ; they have been too 
busy raising other things. So we may 
assume that their swine industry has 
suffered as much as in other countries 
affected by the war, or possibly more. 

The whole situation points to the United 
States as the source of stock for reestab- 
lishing the swine industry in those coun- 
tries after the war, and the task of fur- 
nishing pork rests on the United States 
during the war. Thus far our Country 
has fully met the demands for more pork. 
Hoover stated not long ago that we are 
able to supply enough meat in pork alone 
for all the allied nations. 

This means that there is a promising 
future for swine raisers. The fact that 
the United States must supply pork for 
the Allies insures hog raisers a market 
for their meat. It is also our opportunit 
to furnish foundation stock for the he 
in Evrope,which means a future sevdicek 
for geod breeding animals. Therefore, 
swine growers should not slacken their 
efforts for one minute. It will take at 
least three years for the swine industry 
to get on a permanent basis in the 
Buropean countries. 


Shipped Cihces 1,400 Miles 


The long distance record for shipping 
calves undoubtedly goes to W. C. Kenyon 
and Sons, of L[llinois. For some time 
they have been shipping pure-bred dairy 
calves in crates. One shipment was to 
New Mexico, a distance of 1,400 miles. 
Another was to Massachusetts and an- 
other to Colorado. The ones to Massa- 
chusetts were but two weeks old. All 
— reached their destinations in fine 
shape 

"Most of our calves are i re to 
points nearer home,’’ says Mr nyon, 
‘*but it was no accident that those ship- 
ments arrived safely. Express companies 
give them good care. One of the best 
ways for owners of low-grade stock to 
improve their herds is by securing high- 
grade calves, which is much more econom- 
ical than by purchasing entire herds of 
— — One of the greatest bar- 


nt of is the 
idee that salves can not be pres peak, | 
distance. We have been surpris 

how far we can ship calves safely.”’ 
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Dorit Let Your Stock 
Lose their Summer's gain 
through November neglect 


Your animals are now go ing on dry feed 
—hay and grain: It’s a big change from 
the succulent, nutritious grasses of summer 
er yee which supply the needed laxatives 

d tonics. 
geo your animals’ bowels open and 
ve out the worms—keep their 
blood rich—keep their ence apparatus 
in order—by feeding Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. 


A Conditioner and Worm Expeller 


Don’t allow your stock to “‘get off feed” 
and .-\ =. rundown condition. Dr. Hess 
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Why Pay the Peddler Twice My Price ? 


You buy Dr. Hess Stock Tonic at an 
honest price from a responsible dealer in 


yourown town who guarantees it, and who 
refunds your money if it does not do as Dr. Hess Poultry 


25-Ib. Pall, $2.25; 100-Ib. Drum, $7.50 PAN-A-CE-A 
Except in the far West, South and Canada Will Start Your Pulletsand 
Smatler packages in proportion Moulted Hens to Laying 

DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 
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Turn stump land atto sen 
Increase your acreage and thereby 
imcrease your income. 
} Clear your stump land cheaply. 
No expense for teams or powder. 
One man with a 

can: outpull 16 horses. Works by louiiadioritatiin principle as 
a jack. 400 Iba; gull an tie tenet a 48-ton pull on the “> 
stump. Made of the finest anteed against 

breakage. Endorsed by U.S, Government experts. 
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No. 5 machine with clamp. 


No. 12, $4.25 
Greater Capacity 
















II The “ENTERPRISE” Meat-and-Food Chopper will im- 
soc prove the quality of your sausage. The sharp steel knives 
Ks and perforated steel cutting plate make tough meat tender 
= and cut the tenderest meat without crushing or grinding. 


No loss of the nourishing juices that make sausage sweet and delicious. 


For making sausage, scrapple, mince-meat, hamburg steak for home use, buy 
No. 12, for block or board, is best for pre- 
paring meat for market. Buy it if you want to make the most of your hogs. 


“ENTERPRISE” Lard Press and Sausage Stuffer 


Quickly saves its cost by saving lard. Bored true, with extra ya for stuffing sausage. 
2- to 8-quart sizes. 4-quart, Japanned, $1 


Ask your dealer for the “‘ENTERPRISE.’’ Write us for free ‘‘Hog Book.”’ 
The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Dept. 98, Philadelphia 















































Written by expert engine makers. Full of 


est cost—also explains our 


no-money-in advance, full year 
Write for this book today. rene o ba 


THE HARTMAN Cl 
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FREE BOOK (2325 i 


the advantages o: 
engine facts. Tells how to get wy tale low- Noble easily — by the treo tits trial. 


sip pny im size engine at our 
4044 La Se Salle Street 
e3 Dept. 1518 Chicago 


Pay Nothing Down 


-Nothing Until 60 Days 


Great Offer On the Famous 





We will send the Majestic without 
one cent in advance. Try it for 30 days 
free. If it does not prove the best en- 
gine of its rated hcrse power youcver 
saw, return it to us and we will pay 
freight both ways. If you decide to 
keep it, make first small payment 60 
days ‘after engine arrives and bal- 
ance in ay equal payments 
thereafter, This gives you a whole 

yeartopay. We take all the risk 
while you learn how the ape 
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Clear your house and k —_ 

it free of rats and mice with \##ii 
old reliable ‘‘Rough On Rats. 

Kills them all quickly — and they |: 









-“Dont Die in the House” 


















Quaker City Feed Mills 


Grind corn and cobs, feed, 
table meal and alfalfa. 
On the market 50 years. 
Hand and power. 23 
styles. $5.20 to $160. FREE 
TRIAL. Write for catalog. 
THE A. W. STRAUB CO. 
hain Dept. H-3746 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


















pai" ~Dealers — Write for contract. 


LOADED AND ON THE WAY 
In Two Minutes 


One man can load, haul and reset 
from 50 to 60 large corn shocks 
in one pA For particulars write 
Belleville Shockmover Co., 
Dept. B, Delleville, Ils. 


[Says “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” | 














HE cheapest meat a farmer can use 

is the product of his own farm. The 

custom of buying meat is increasing 

among farmers in spite of the fact that 

meat, especially pork, can be grown and 

killed at home for much less than the 
cost of purchased meat. 

The equipment needed for slaughter- 
ing hogs is as follows: An eight-inch 
straight sticking knife, a cutting knife, 
a four-inch steel, a hog-hook, a bell- 
shaped stick scraper, a gambrel and a 
meat-saw. 

A convenient arrangement for heating 
the water is made of a barrel and some 
pieces of old gas-pipe ; see the illustra- 
tion at the top of the page. The black- 
smith will make the coiled part for you. 
The water for scalding should be at a 
temperature of 155°, and the carcass 
should be left in for about a minute. Do 
as we say and use a thermometer for 
testing the temperature, so you can be 
sure it is just right. 
Otherwise the hair 
may set and you 
will have to shave 
the hog. Keep the 
carcass moving all 
the time it is in the 
water. A handful 
of wood ashes in 
the water helps to 
loosen the scurf. 

A barrel makes a 
convenient recep- 
tacle in which to 
scald hogs. Place 
the barrel at an angle of about 45°, at 
the end of a table or platform about 
two feet high, as shown below. The 





Fig. 1 


| table and barrel must be securely fast- 
| ened to prevent accident to the workmen 
| during the scalding. 


A small block and tackle will reduce 


| the labor of handling the animal. If 


this is not to be had, use a strong three- 
legged derrick like the one shown in 
Fig. 1. Set it over the scraping table, 
and lower it. When the hog is placed 


| securely on the gambrel, raise the der- 


rick and move the table away. 

It is getting to be a common practise 
to singe hogs instead of scalding them. 
Gasoline is rubbed on with a rag—not 
poured on. It takes about a pint of 
gasoline for an average-sized carcass. 
Light the gasoline with a torch fastened 
on the end of a stick several feet long. 
After singeing the carcass, scrape just 
the same as if it had been scalded. 

Details of butchering, cutting up and 
curing meat are outlined in Farmers’ 
Bulletin 913, ‘‘ Killing Hogs and Curing 
Pork.’’ A copy can be secured by writ- 


ing to the C fof of Division of Pub- 
lications, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Be sure to get the 
bulletin, 


It’s free. 
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Will Holsteins Go? 


O more Holsteins in England! Startling, 
but true; for at a recent meeting of the 
itish Friesian Cattle Society the name Hol- 
stein was dropped. Hereafter Holstein-Frie- 
sian dairy cattle will be known as Friesians 
there. It is unfortunate that in Canada and 
the United States the German name “ Hol- 
stein ” still has to be attached to a breed which 
the Hollanders developed. New Zealanders 
call the cattle “Friesians” and South Afri- 
can breeders call them “Frieslands.” Why 
not call them “ Liberty” cattle in America? 





Organized Breeding 


[Continued from page 10] 


southern railroad who visits Missouri several 
times each year to purchase live stock always 

to Carroll county for Angus cattle, be- 
cause he finds the breeders there organized so 
that he can secure stock with little trouble 
and expense. 

In one day Shorthorn breeders in Johnson 
eounty, Mo., sold fifty-three head of bulls, 
cows and heifers for more than $7,000. These 
animals were from eight different herds. The 
numbers contributed from each herd ranged 
from. one to eighteen head, which shows that 
the breeder with only one animal to sell has 

ual opportunity with the larger breeder 
when selling surplus stock. 

One breed in a neighborhood soon puts a 
eommunity on the live-stock map. at is 
why Waukesha county, Wis., is called the 
Guernsey capital of America, and why Liv- 
ingston county, Mich., is a great Holstein cen- 
ter. Percheron horses, Ayrshire cattle and 
Berkshire swine, as well as several other 
standard breeds of stock, are the result of 
having a single breed for one community. 

When breeders decide to have one breed for 
a community, the choice of breed can be easily 
settled by voting on the breed desired, and 
letting the majority rule. This plan has been 
used in Oregon and Washington where com- 
munity breeding has been practised success- 
fully for quite a few years. 

Even if all stock in a community is not ef 
the same breed, it is quite profitable for people 
to go together to hold public sales. Swine 
raisers in Imperial county, Cal., arranged for 
a neighborhood hog sale, and realized $1 to 
$1.50 more profit a hundred pounds than they 
could have secured by shipping their surplus 
to one of the markets in the Middle West. 
Swine breeders of Linn county, Mo., combined 
their stock of different breeds and offered it 
at a combination sale with good results. In 
Carroll county, Mo., a combination sale of 
cattle, horses and hogs was held, and the 
owners were well satisfied. Such sales draw 
bigger crowds, there is more spirited bidding 
for animals, and the expense of the sale is pro- 
portionately less than when several small sales 
are held. 

Community breeding associations save 
money in buying stock. Not long ago a pur- 
chase of 100 dairy cattle in Wisconsin was 
made by dairymen of Searcy county, Ark. 
The buyers from Arkansas first found out 
where they could secure the breed of cattle 
they wished, then got in touch with the officers 
of the breeding association in that county, and 
completed the transaction without the use of 
a middleman, and without wasting any time 
in driving over the country. 

Just now the shortage of animals, and the 
danger of a greater shortage as the war con- 
tinues, should be a big incentive to improved 
and increased live-stock production. The 
cheapest and most efficient means for produc- 
ing more and better stock should be used. 
That is why breeders in every community 
should join hands. A stock breeder’s associa- 
tion is essential wherever live stock is grown. 





vt You're not sick, are you ?—You’re looking 
“No, I’m all right. Just had a bath.” 
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Unarmed Arms of the Service 


Men from the battle front 
who have been holding the 
line for months and years com- 
plain of the monotony of war. 
The soldier’s life in the trenches 
soon ceases to be a novelty 
and becomes a tedious routine. 


The morale of the army is 
of supreme importance and 
the greatest military authorities 
of the world are enthusiastic 
in their praise of the organiza- 
tions which make it their 
business to keep the soldier 
in good spirits. 

This work, like that of the 
Signal Corps, has been more 
highly developed in this war 





than ever before. Huts for 
amusement, comfort and re- 
cuperation of the fighting men 
are in the trenches as well as 
behind the lines. The un- 
armed workers go about their 
duties under’ shell fire as 
coolly and as self-forgetfully 
as the telephone men of the 
Signal Corps who are fre- 
quently their neighbors, and 
who keep intact, often under 
a hail of bullets, the indispen- 


sable lines of communication. 


It is for us who remain at 
home to support these un- 
armed heroes to the utmost, 
with our gifts, our labor, and 
our unbreakable morale. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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are proved roofings 


buy roofing if the word ‘“CAREY’’ is on the label. 


; "buy CAN BE SURE of getting real value when you 


result of our forty years’ = 
to this the fact that every 


are proved roofings. 





There are several kinds of Carey Roofings but back 
of every roll is the same roofing quality of known value, the 
rience as roofing makers. Add 


d of Carey Roofing has been 


tested out in actual service for many years and then you 
will know what we mean when we say that Carey Roofings 


The lasting qualities of Carey Roofings are built in. We 
are so particular about the woolfelt that we make it in our 
own mills, This woolfelt is then saturated and coated with 
genuine asphalt produced in our own refineries. The various 
mineral substances which form the surface are carefully 
screened and applied under uniform 
is a tough, flexible sheet of roofing which exceeds expecta- 
tions in durability. The first cost is low and the roofing can 


ressure. The result 


be easily and quickly applied by any farmer. 






, <j 
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If you have new or old buildings to roof, by all means secure pene 
and samples of Carey Roll Roofings and Carey Asfaltslate Shing 


Write today for name of nearest distributor. 


The Philip Carey Co. 


Wayne Avenue 
LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, O. 
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Proper Feeding 
Will Make More Eggs 


By MELVIN F. UPHOFF 
btn egg laying contests we often fin4 in 


a house containing two strains of 
birds, that one pen will win the blue for 
the greatest egg production while the 
other pen will not have a single egg to 
its credit. 

Why is it? Both pens were fed the 
same way, drank out of the same foun- 
tain, ate of the same food and scratched 
in the same litter. The answer is simply 
this—breeding. Some men feed for eggs 
and others breed for eggs, but the suc- 
eessful.man does both. A poorly bred 


’ bird will pot lay with the best of feed 


any more than a poorly fed bird will lay 
even though it may have the best of 
breeding back of it. Feeding and breed- 
ing go hand in hand and one is worthless 
aes the other, although more real 

rogr ess can be made through improved 
al ods of selection and breeding than 
through feeding. 

The best that we can do in feeding is 
to supply the necessary foods and trust 
the hens to balance the ration them- 
selves. Suppose, for instance, we feed 
in hoppers a dry mash that will balance 
with a scratch feed of equal parts of 
wheat and corn, provided the birds eat 
an equal amount of dry mash and scratch 
feed. Some birds will not touch the 
wheat and will eat nothing but corn, 
with the result that they become too fat 
to lay. Others will eat dry mash and 
wheat but will not touch the corn. 

It is just as important to know how to 
feed as to know what to feed. In cold 
weather, when all grain is scattered in 
a heavy litter, the average poultryman 
will throw the grain on the litter, not 
realizing that within three days after 
straw is put into a house it is cut so fine 
that the grain will lie on top of the litter 
and the birds oy! pick it up and sit 
around waiting for the next meal. The 
litter should be eight or ten inches deep, 
the grain should be scattered all over it 
and the litter should be stirred up so 
that the grain will go to the bottom 
and cause the birds to scratch for food. 
This gives them much needed exercise, 





Winter’s Coming 
By WALT MASON 


The leaves are turning brown and red, 
the cauliflower and rose are dead, the 
onion gone to seed ; the frost has touched 
the columbine, the drooping fern and 
pumpkin vine, and killed the jimson- 
wee This morning all the roofs were 
white, the frost had fallen in the night, 
the air was chill and keen; old Winter 
once had waved his wings, and all the 
green and growing things were in the 
soup tureen. I’m glad that winter’s on 
the way, and I shall greet the day 
with rapture and ap erage ; for 

tired of buying ice, which winter beta 
without a price, a gift from Santa Claus. 
And I am tired of men who fret because 
the weather is too wet for guinea hens 
and shotes ; and I am tired of men who 
sigh because the weather is too dry for 
growing wheat and oats. The winter’s 
shy of growing crops and so we hear no 
plaintive yawps from sad-eyed husband- 
men ; and no one cultivates or hoes, and 
no one plows or digs or mows, or tries 
to set a hen. The leaves are turning red 
and gold, the frost lies white upon the 
wold, the winter is at hand, when we 
shall sit before the fire, and read a book 


or punch a lyre, and sing to beat the 4 
band. Oh, winter, doubtless when you’re _ 
here I’ll say you are a nuisance drear; ~ 
but, as I look ahead, methinks you are a ~ 
recious boon the which I woul ’t trade _ 


or June with all its roses red. 
[{Copyright, The George Matthew Adams Service.) 
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Old-Time Breeds Are Money-Makers 


| Nyet Rhode Island Red is an old and 
yet, comparatively speaking, a new 
breed of poultry. For ages it has 
been the common breed of 
Rhode Island. Outside of 


By MICHAEL. K. BOYER 
Poultry Editor 


be noted that her first year’s production 
was slightly more than half a basket ; 
the second and third years, a rounding 

basket ; the fourth year 





Rhode Island the breed was 
practically unknown until 
about 1890, when it was 
introduced to the poultry 
world. In 1898 Prof. Samuel 
Cushman popularized it as 
a breed. 

About that time Professer 
Cushman made me a present 
of four settings of eggs, and 
I gave the breed atrial. I 
found them to be grand lay- 
ers, hardy, and strictly first- 
class table poultry. For the 
latter purpose I liked them 
better than the Plymouth 
Rocks, as their meat was 








slightly less than half a 
basket, and the fifth and 
sixth years, about half a 
basket, Therefore, in a con- 
cise manner, it is shown that 
this hen produced as many 
eggs in either the fifth or 
sixth year as she did in her 
pullet season, and that with 
judicious management she 
was a profitable bird for six 
years. 

In these times when there 
is a critical shortage of eggs 
and poultry products, it be- 
hooves the poultryman to 
use great care in disposing 
of his surplus stock, for he 








not so coarse; as layers they 
beat the White Wyandottes 
which I had at that time. 

They seemed to have no 
faults—they were quiet, ambitious and 
kept right at work. But what discour- 
aged me with them was that in no season 
could I have a flock of birds uniform in 
shape and color. 

Visitors would comment on their color. 
It was not uncommon to hear remarks 
like: ‘‘I thought you did. not believe in 
mongrels’’; or, ‘‘That’s the kind of 
chickens my father used to keep’’; for 
the birds were all shades of color and 
irregular in size and shape. So I got rid 
of them. 

I feared that just as soon as fanciers 
would get them down to 
the point of regularity in 
breeding, just that soon 
would their utility quali- 
ties suffer; but in that I 
was only partly correct. 
The fanciers have gotten 
them down to such a state 
that they breed more uni- 
formly, but I do not be- 
ligve they are the layers they were 
twenty years ago. 

Doctor Aldrich, of Massachusetts, 
declared the Rhode Island Red was the 
only breed produced by fifty years of 
out-breeding. All our other breeds have 
been made so by in-breeding. 

The Rhode Island Reds lay browneggs 
of good size. Of late years 


Rhode Island Reds are well adapted to the farm. They are 
_good layers and have the best of table qualities 


to be lazy and, therefore, from the time 
when they are chicl2s must be taught to 
scrateh for their grain. When thus com- 
pelled to exercise, the hens will keep in 
good laying condition and give excellent 
returns, even in the coldest weather. 
Being heavily coated with feathers, the 
Brahmas will stand more hardships than 
birds of any other breed, and at the same 
time remain in the pink of condition. 
[To be continued on page 22] 


Keep the Old Hens 








This hen laid fewer eggs as a pullet than as a hen. The baskets 
from left to right show her egg production each year for six years 


R several years writers and insti- 
tute speakers have advocated keep- 
ing only the pullet layers: But the 
illustration above certainly shows that 
the hen is sometimes a profitable layer. 
This is a picture of Queen Utahna, 
and shows in the baskets her yearly pro- 
duction for a term of six years. It will 


may have several ‘‘ Queen 


Utahna’s”’ in his flock. 
Under the advice which 
poultrymen usually receive, 


this fowl would have been killed in her 
second or third year. Harle W. Gage. 


Getting Ready for Old Winter 


INTER is athand, Poultrymen who 

get outdoors before sunrise must do 
some hustling to keep warm. The wise 
poultry keeper who has heeded the ad- 
vice given by The Farm Journal to get 
ready for the cold season, now has the 
satisfaction of finding his fowls scratch- 
ing and singing at daybreak. When hens 
are comfortable they are 
happy, and it is the happy 
hen that gives us the 
cherished winter eggs. 

Tf the growing birds 
have been permitted to 
roost outdoors during the 
summer, they must be 
gotten indoors at once; 
it really should have 
been done last month, for the early 
hatched pullets are about ready to 
begin laying, if they have not already 
done. so.. To move pullets after they 
have started laying will give them a 
setback. 

Undoubtedly there will be some nice 
days this month in which outdoor work 

can be done, but it is never 





they are becoming very pop- 
ular as a farmer’s fowl. 

The Light Brahma is known 
the world over as ‘‘ the king 
of the roasting fowls.’’ It 
is the oldest breed we have 










safe to count on them. The 
up-to-date man is always 








are heavy birds, are inclined 
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Acme paint will 
save the cost of 
new implements 


Weather wears out farm implements faster 
than work, Acme Quality Paints and Finishes 
used liberally will preserve wood and metal 
and cut down costs of new equipment more 
than you realize offhand. 


ACME QUALITY 
PAINTS & FINISHES 


are prepared for every kind of indoor and out- 
door surfaces. Old, shabby furniture can be 
made to look like new. Do over floors and 
walls and brighten up the dreary spots all over 
the house at small cost. 
















Every bit of painting you do yourself about 
your home releases just that much labor 
toward winning the war. Send for our two 
interesting books—‘‘ Acme Quality Painting 
Guide”’ and “‘ Home Decorating.” 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Department N, Derrorr, MICHIGAN 


BOSTON cHicace MINNEAPOLIS ST. Louis PITTSeBSBURGH 

CINCINNATI TOLEDO NASHVILLE BIRMINGHAM FORT WORTH 

PALLAS TOPEKA LINCOLN SPOKANE PORTLAND 
SALT LAKE CITY LoS ANGELES 


Have an Acme Quality Shelf 


For the many “‘teuching-up"’ jobs about the 
house, hecp always cogent at least acan 
each of Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish 
for floors, weedwerk and furniture; Acme 
Quality White Enamel fer iven bedsteads, 
furniture, weodwerk and all similar sur- 
faces; and, 4 quart of Acme Quality 
Fleer Paint of the right celer. 





































- Highest quality— 


by weight Roofing Products 
* Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing 


rm buildings—Tin Roofs for residences. 


Apo.io-KEysTone Galvanized Sheets not Salve excel J for Roofing and 

pew purposes, pu see pepeney agentes Se for Cu Tanks Spouting, 

” exposed sheet metal work. 

: Piette moe Sold in a aeeke Jers, Look for th e Keystone 
added below regular b Rae sendour™ pace inane emma ? 


¢ AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Make Y our Own Repairs 
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CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
Dept. L, 12th St. & Central Ave., Chicago. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 
vor’s bis book tells all about it. Contains 











Write for Free Patent 


WANTED ID! IDEAS. Write fe: tree Patens 


Wanted. ,000 in prizes 
red ciuret, boot ake sketch for free opinion at potennabtiiny, 
Site nines Sos oe 








Pin-Feathers Freshly Plucked 


Fresh air is needed in the poultry house, 
but keep out the wind. 


A dirty egg looks as if nobody would want 
to eat it. What’s more, it won’t sell. Clean 
it up. 


The farmer takes his scrubby flock, 

And mates them with a mongrel cock ; 

He feeds them swill and other trash 

Because they’ll eat it; saves him cash. 

Eggs? A few, sometimes at best, 

Often in a stolen nest ; 

Some are good, but most are stale; 

All go in the grocery pa 

O’er the pail in letters bold, 

“Strictly fresh ’’—my tale is told. 
Wm. C. King. 


Dry-picked poultry brings a better price— 
both flesh and feathers. Scalding the feathers 
removes the animal oils and makes them com- 

ratively worthless. For dry-picking the 

est method is to sever the jugular vein 
quickly and then thrust the knife into the 
brain. Bleed well. The fowl dies almost im- 
mediately. The feathers are loosened and 
may be plucked by handfuls with quick but 
gentle jerks. They should be pulled while 
the flesh is still warm, or they will stick and 
tear the skin. Abby Speakman. 


Tripe as a poultry feed is a new idea, but 
it remained for a Montgomery county poul- 
try-keeper to discover it. He roughly washes 
the tripe, boils it in a wash boiler, grinds it 
in a meat-cutter and feeds, two or three times 
a day, to the frantic delight of his hens. His 
egg yield is tremendous and he says that the 
ee of the cows’ stomachs (tripe) stimu- 

tes the appetites of his hens to such an 
extent vhat it accounts in a large measure for 
the size and number of e e gets. This 
story is vouched for by Theo. Wittman, 
poultry expert with the Pennsylvania De- 


partment of Agriculture. 


Chicken meat is more essential now than 
ever. It is being made a substitute for beef 
and pork, which argument is pretty much 
worn out; but it has the added argument of 
being quickly and cheaply produced and of 
calling on transportation less As than any other 
meat. Poultry.is raised and killed in the same 
locality to a greater extent than any other 
kind of meat. Itis also a chief diet for hos- 
ingen There is no hospital in the country 

t what considers chicken meat one of the 
main essentials. New that the wounded 
soldiers are bene brought into this country, 
the hospitals will demand more chicken meat. 


There is less poultry in the country than 
a year ago. A year ago there was less poultry 
than two years ago, and two years ago there 
was less than three years From the best 
statistics I can get hold of, the decrease in 
poultry in three years is ‘close to fifty per 
cent. This is caused, first, by high priced feed. 
Grain prices advanced much faster than did 
poultry. Poultry prices have increased, how- 
ever, so that there is more money in poultry 
now than before the war, only people do not 
realize it. Another thing that has caused a 
decrease in poultry is that many feel that 
wheat is an essential chick feed. This year’s 
crop of poultry, to whatever amount it is, 
shows that wheat is not an essential feed. 
There is a plenty of other grains that will 
take the place of wheat, and it should be 
cause for a charge of disloyalty where.a per- 
son fails to raise chickens and protests because 
they can not have wheat. . H. Johnson. 
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How To Get Winter Eggs 


Any poultry raiser can keep his hens 
laying through the fall and winter when 
egg prices are highest. Many poultrymen 
are doubling their egg yield and profits by 


using Rockledge Egg Tonic, which re-, 


vitalizes the flock and makes the hens 


lay. Give the hens a little of this con- | 1 


centrated Egg Tonic in their drinking 
water and you will be amazed at the eggs 
you get. If you want to make money 
with your hens by all means have Firman 
L. Carswell, 103 Gateway Station, Kansas 
City, Mo., send you a season’s supply of 
this wonderful Egg Tonic for $1.00 (pre- 
paid). Two big Kansas City Banks guar- 
antee if you are not absolutely satisfied 
your dollar will be returned on request 
and the Egg Tonic will cost you nothing. 
Send a dollar today, or write Mr. Carswell 
for his free book, which tells how you can 
make money with poultry. —Adv. 


Wonderful Egg Producer 


Any poultry raiser can easily double his 
profits by doubling the egg production of 
his hens. A scientific tonic has been dis- 
covered that revitalizes the flock and 
makes hens work ail the time. The tonic 
is called ‘‘More Eggs.’’ Give your hens 
a few cents’ worth of ‘‘More Eggs,’’ and 
you will be amazed and delighted with 
results. A dollar’s worth of ‘‘More Eggs”’ 
will double this year’s production of eggs, 
so if you wish to try this great profit 
maker, write E. J. Reefer, poultry expert, 
3518 Reefer Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., who 
will send you a season’s supply of ‘‘More 
Eggs’’ Tonic for $1.00 (prepaid). So con- 
fident is Mr. Reefer of the results that a 
million dollar bank guarantees if you are 
not absolutely satisfied, your dollar will be 
returned on request and the ‘‘More Eggs’’ 
costs you nothing. Send adollar today or 
ask Mr. Reefer for his free poultry book 
that tells the experience of a man who has 
made a fortune out of poultry.—Adv. 


Get More Eggs 
On Less Feed 


ces this winter will undoubtedly be 
the ry hey in the world’s history. Those who 
know how to feed to get winter eggs will reap 
enormous profits, while improper methods 
mean a loss. 

Prof. T. E. Quisenberry, one of the world’s 
greatest poultry authorities and President of 
the American Poultry School, Box 904, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, has issued a 16- bulletin on 
“How and What to Feed for Heavy Egg Pro- 
duction and to Cut the Cost of Feed.” - This 
Bulletin will be mailed Free to interested 
readers, while they last. Hundreds of hens 
fed and cared for under Prof. Quisenberry’s 
direction have laid 200 to 298 eggs per year, 
while the normal production according to U.S. 
Government reports is 60 to 80 eggs per year. 
Write today for your copy of this valuable Bulletin. 














World’s BEST 


Poultry Journal 


“You Be the Judge 


Stas. 1 2c 


Tells How to Raise Poultry with 
Profit. 1 year, 50c; 2 years, 75e; 3 
years, $1. 68 to 160 pages a month. 


Reliable Poultry Journal Pub. Co., Dept.59, Quincy, Ill. 
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Keep water indoors (A) on a stand, 
to keep clean. Outdoors (B) keep in 
the shade 


HE saving of steps and labor are im- 
portant 


in poultry farming. ._The wide-awake 








actors in obtainin ng profits | 
e- 


poulterer has everything convenient in | 
order that he may lose no time nor do un- 


necessary work In the care of his fowls. 

Clean, fresh water is as necessary for 
gies | eggs and maintaining health, as 
is good, sound grain; but the average 
man who has to carry the water from a 
well or pump finds it too great a task to 
perform more than once a day. 

During hot weather water given in the 


morning will be stagnant by night, and 
during cold weather ice will form on 
standing water before noon. Ail this 


can be avoided by adopting a system 
whereby the water is kept moving. 

The illustrations given here are of 
systems adopted on two poultry farms 
recently visited by the writer. ‘The first 
one shows the pipe running under ground 
from the house to the outside. The 
water is piped from a water-main. 
When the fowls are outdoors the faucet 
in the house is turned off, and when in- 
doors, the one outside is turned off. The 
water is constantly dripping, and when 
the vessel is filled to a certain point the 
surplus runs off. Hence, the water is 
always fresh, and the hens in conse- 

uence drink plenty of it. Ben second 
illustration shows a method used in 
brooding houses, where wir ot broilers 
or stock birds are reared. 

On other farms I found pipes runnin 
underground to each long building, an 
a non-freezable hydrant is placed on the 
outside of each building. 

Still another ale that I came 

across was a long water trough runni 
the entire length inside the house, 
a hydrant placed at the head of it. In 
the morning when the attendant first 
visits the pens he turns on the water un- 
til the entire trough is filled. Several 
times aday he empties it by pulling out 
a plug at the extreme end of the trough, 
and again fills the trough with fresh 
water. 

On some of the farms the water comes 
from the town water-supply. On others 
it is furnished by a win a tank. The 
long trough plan would be suited to 
places where the water must be pumped 
and carried. The trough can be quickly 
filled, and while it would not be so easy 
a job as when the water comes from a 
hydrant, it still would be a big saving 
over the old style of filling individual 
drinking vessels, and it would be cutting 


down the labor fully one-half. M. K. B. 
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Waterproof 
Soles 


In protecting you 
from the wet, shoes 
with waterproof 
Nedlin Soles give 
service not given 
by ordinary shoes. 
They wear extra 
well—and are 
comfortable, too. 


Neslin 


Trade Mark Reg. U. 5. Pat. Of. 


Soles 


Created by Science—to be 
what soles ought to be. They 
come on new shoes of all styles 
for men, women and children, 
and areavailable everywhere for 
re-soling and half-soling. 
Always marked: Nedlin 


See displays in shop windows 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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Put HASSLERS 
ur Ford 
youll think 





gas tank 


The easier your Ford rides, the less gas line it takes to runit. Make your 
Ford ride hke a $2,000 car and secure the last bit of power from every 
drop of gas. Install the 





For 
FORD 
Cars 


For 
FORD 


Cars 





Hasslers enable you to save gas in two ways: 

First, they make your Ford ride so smoothly it requires less power to run it. 
Second, they enable you to take the roughest spots without shifting into |, 
low or changing speed. 
Hasslers achieve economy by making your Ford comfortable. They stop all |! 
jolts and jars, decrease vibration, prevent sidesway and rebound, and make | 
your Ford easier to steer and safer to drive. By doing this, they cut your || 
expenses for gas, tires, up-keep, and increase the resale value of your car. | 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Write today for FREE TRIAL BLANK and we will have aset of Hasslers 
nad Aol Ford without a cent of expenseto you. Try them 10 days. 
if are willing te do without them, will be taken off 
F coli Don’t ride without Hasslers - Barges pong 
discour: from trying them. Accept this offer and see for 
Saseal’ Measly a million of the Patented Haseslers now 


in use. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 
1805 Spruce Street Indianapolis, Indiana Yy 
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Enable you to hear your ring and get your connection quickly 
and talk as easily as if your party were at your elbow, no matter 
what the distance or weather. 
This powerful instrument with the new high efficiency transmitter 
and receiver has the big five-bar generator which rings every bell on 
the line every time, lightning arrester, Lapeer 4 saver, and many other fea- 
tures, the result of 25 years’ experience in building over 2,500,000 telephones. 
Send today for Free Bulletin No. 10 on Telephones and How to Install Them. 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Ill. Rochester, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. 

































published at the Nation's center,for the Nation; a paperthat prints 
allthe news of the world and tells the truth and only the truth; now 
in its 26th year. This paper fills the bill without emptying the purse; 
itcosts but$1a year. If you want to keep posted on whatis going 

on in the world, at theleast expense of time or money, this nyow 
means. If you wanta paper in your home which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you 
would appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefiy—here itis. Send 2Se toshowthat you mightlike sucha 


per, and we will send the Pathfinder on pro! m 13 weeks, Pathfinder Washington, 
¢ 15Sc does not repay us; weare glad to investin new friends, The , Box 41, D.C. 


























Old-Time Breeds 


[Continued from page 19] 


In fact, a sick Brahma is about as scarce as a 
sick mule. 

The objections to the breed are very few. 
I bred them for more than twenty years, and 
the following is all that I can say st them : 
‘L. Ifimproperly fed, or if given a fattening ra- 
tion, they very quickly become hog-fat. ~Con- 
sequently they. become worthless as layers. 
2. The males grow to such heavy weights 
after they are a year old that many hens in 
the flock are likely to be broken down by mat- 
ing. 8. Growing chicks often become. knock- 
kneed or weak in the legs because the weight 
of their bodies increases so fast. It is a mis- 
take to give a Brahma all it will eat, as it is a 
_—— izer and issure to suffer from over- 

eeding. 4. Although the chicks make the 
finest kind of broilers when from eight to 
twelve weeks old, the feathers on their legs 
are an objection in market, and they do not 
meet with a ready sale. After twelve weeks 
of age they grow a tall, lank body, and do not 
again shape-up until about one-half or two- 
thirds matured. They first grow bone and 
sinew, and then they put on flesh and fat. 

Brahmas are of a quiet disposition, and 
easily confined; a two-foot high fence will 
generally enclose them. No matter how nar- 
row the quarters, they always seem happy 
and contented. 

I never knew a Brahma to have a bad habit. 
Even when overcrowded, either as chicks or 
grown fowls, I never discovered a feather- 
puller among them—a habit so common with 
other breeds when in close quarters. They 
seem to be peace-loving, naturally tame, and 
seemingly fond of being petted. For hatching 
and raising young I do not like them quite so 
well, because the hens are rather clumsy and 
frequently break cage while incubating, or 
trample on chicks when brooding them. In 
that respect their weight is a disadvantage. 

For beauty the Brahmas are unexcelled. 
Their tall and stately carriage, immense size, 
and beautifully marked plumage, give them 
an ap ce that at once calls for the ad- 
miration of every one seeing them. On a 
lawn they are Mr showy, and at an exhibi- 
tion they command the attention and approval 
of all. In no breed are beauty and utility so 
strongly combined. 


The Hooverock Hen 
By C. 1. JUNKIN 


My old hen is getting haughty, 

And she’s common barn-yard stock! 
Yet she struts around as puffy 

As a premium turkey-cock ! 





When she lays an egg, Great Cesar! 
You can hear her for a mile; 

And she seems to think she’s running 
In a most uncommon style! 


And her dignity’s amazing, 
Like a princess or a bride ; 

And her head is surely swelling 
Till I fear she’ll burst with pride! 


And my wife, she says it’s Hoover ; 
And the hen thinks she’s “ the jam,” 

Just because she is enlisted 
To lay eggs for Uncle Sam! 





An inexpensive fountain can be made ue 
cutting two pieces of board, one inch thic 

—one piece nine inches long, and the other 
six inches. Nail these together at right 
angles, as shown. At the top of the long 
piece fasten with three staples an open 
wire ring big enough to fit around a quart 
bottle, having the 
opening at the front. 
Make a T-shaped 
plug out of quarter- 
inch wood, the stem 
about two _ inches 
long, and top or cross- 
piece an inch long, 
and as wide as wi 

be necessary to keep 
below the level of an 
ordinary saucer. Fill 
the bottle with water 
= _— sgn Np 
plug; then, with a 
saucer placed on the 
plug, invert the entire 


arrangement; pass 

the neck of the bottle 
the o 

in the wire, place 


the fountain on the - 
six-inch board or base. 
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Working Up a Honey Trade 


By D. EVERETT LYON 














Bee-moths destroy the honeycomb. 
Prevent it by clearing up the ground 
a the hives 


Gas the surplus honey before the 

holidays. Keep a liberal supply on 
hand for home use to take the of 
sugar in cake making, etc. Unless the 
product runs into car-load lots it is bet- 
ter to sell in the home town or in the 
nei ing towns, as there is always a 
demand for honey. 

if the crop is comb - honey, sell the 
combs in attractive paper cartons ; if it 
is extracted honey, market it in glass 
jars, preferably the i wart pre- 
serving jar, as the housewife who buys 
it can use the empty jar for preserving. 
Some families will want as much as five 

ailons, in which case it can be marketed 
m the five-gallon tin cans sold by the 
beekeepers’ supply houses. 

Many aaa never get wise to 
the necessity of having their honey in 
an attractive package with a catchy 
label. Get a photograph of the apiary, 
have a half-tone cut made from it and 
have it printed on the label, whether used 
for comb-honey or honey sold in jars. 
Then state in a few words that it is 
pure honey and conforms to the pure 
feod laws. 


Placing Bees in Winter Quarters 


or ee ggg should now be in shape for 
winter. If the bees are to be stored in 
cellars they should be placed there as 
soon as settled cold weather comes on. 
The later the better, since there will be 
some mild days during which they may 
want a flight to discharge their feces. 
This prevents dysentery to which bees 
wintered i S$ are sometimes prone. 
Let the cellar be absolutely dark, and 
all they will require during the winter 
months will be an occasional airing at 
night for an hour or two, but never 


during the day. 

Sw up any dead bees that may 
accumulate on the cellar floor during the 
winter, using a lantern while doing so. 

To ventilate the cellar wait until it is 
dark and open the door for an hour or two. 

- When wintering outdoors be sure to 
use sufficient packing to keep the bees 
warm. Unless the climate runs many 
degrees below zero and stays there for 
a long time, it is all right to winter out- 
doors in the double-walled chaff hives. 





























operates both tractor 
plement from the seat of the imple- You can practically double 
where you must sit in order to —you can 


ment 
do the best work. Jess help. 


Write today for full information and narne of your 
nearest Moline Dealer. Address Dept. 59. 













¥. not be able to Moline- Tractor and implement form unit— 
"Uiooal Et yencds wan ; backs a9 caine it goce forward 
You will help relieve spring congestion tums ina 16-4t. circle. 

of shipping by buying now. kt has plenty of power for your heaviest 
You will have plenty of time to become WOEK, yet in weignt to cpemte 
“femikor with its Sonnets an bai lighe jobs. Alll the 
operation before the spring rush and on two big drive wheels—no 
will be able to work your tractor in comp expense. 

on belt work and light jobs. Substantially constructed for many years 
It is the only tractor which does all farm of service. 

work includimg culvating. Blectric for night work and self 
Desai a starter for non-robust labor. 


pn ed wah 


‘ou will need it, order now. 


Moline Plow Co., Moline, Hlinois 
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Every Engine Owner 


-should have 


It shows the important part pistom 
rings play in producing power, saving 
asoline and oil. Tells how you can 
ve a clean, dependable motor. It will 
enable you to judge for yourself the 
claims of all types of piston rings. For 
your own satisfaction, profit and pro- 
tection—send for your copy today. 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 
10F 2822 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of 


McQuay-Norris \eaxfRoor Piston Rings 
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Uncle Sam’s 
Fighting Boys Wear 
| IRONCLAD KHAKI 
Twill Cloth 


You men and women of his “home guard”: }f 


should wear this patriotic economy cloth, | 
too. It's fast color and wears like leather. 


Overalls, Coveralls, 


Shirts and Pants 


made of the genuine Ironclad Khaki (thekind 


Uncle Sam uses) carry the yellow “army 


label, like the above. LOOK for it and Guar- § 


antee Bond in the garment before you buy. 


Write today for free samples of Ironclad ff 


Khaki Cloth, and Miss lronclad Khaki, the 
kid glove finish ladies’ overall cloth. 


Garments on sale by dealers—everyw here. 
FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO, 


Manufacturers of Cloth Only 
123 Market PI 
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“Reo’’ Cluster Metal 


Edwards ““Reo’’ Metal Shingles 
-— ~-f — Scr, ron hgh 





Sh ingles » V-Crimp, Corru- 

Standing Neem, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 

foe. Seinen, W aboard Enints, oe direc te Zou 
offer made. We Pay the Freight. 
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MoneySaving Shop Wok | | 


An Easily Made Gauge for Bits 


F you have no box for bits, make a bit 


| it on the wall back of the work bench. 


each bit, as shown below. Nail the gauge against the Suse - 


gauge and place i 
ake a hole forCl— ema ames mamseseee 








wall, as shown at the right, and get a small strip below 
i 


for a rest so that the bits will nots 


p through. 
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To Keep Tools from Rusting 


A gees workman keeps his tools clean 
and bright by coating them with linseed- 
oil after. using and allowing the oil to 
dry as afilm. Oxide of iron, very finel 

powdered, may be mixed with the oil 
to give it more body. Another anti-rust 
mixture is made by dissolving one-half 
ounce of camphor and one pound of lard 
together. This mixture is skimmed and 
fine graphite is added to make an iron 
color. Clean the tools and smear with 
this mixture. Let stand twenty-four 
hours and then rub clean with a soft 
cloth. P. T. Hines. 


——_<— -_ 


Removing Rusty Screws 


When screws in wood become so badly 
rusted that they can not be removed by 


- ordinary means, they may be loosened 


by heating. The heating is done by 
applying a hot soldering-iron or poker 
to the head of the screw. Heat makes 
the screw expand, and it will contract 
when allowed to cool. This expansion 
and contraction will usually loosen the 
screw enough’ that it can be removed 
with a screw-driver. 





To Drive Nails Into Hard Wood 


Trouble is often encountered when nails 
or brads must be driven into hard wood. 
To drive them straight, force the nail 
or brad through a cork and drive as far - 
as possible. Take a knife and remove 
about one-eighth of an inch from one 
end of the cork. Drive the nail until it 
is again sunk into the cork, and then cut 
off the cork again. Repeat this until 
the nail is safely in place. The same plan 
can be used for driving pins into hard 
wood. The cork keeps them from bending. 


EE 


Loose Belts Lose Power 
———— 4v LENGTH 











2 pour 


Do your belts slip? A simple belt tightener is 
shown, which can be made in your shop, and fas- 
tened to the ceiling, floor or post. Pieces of hard- 
wood one and three-quarter inches thick are used 
for the frame, a surface view of which is shown f 
above. The length will vary, depending on off id 
where the tightener is attached. The width 03? 
varies with the width of the belt. The bolts i 
holding the frame together are three-eighths = | 
of an inch in diameter. Here is a side view 
of the tightener fastened to the ceiling with 


lag-screws. The weight of the idler 
ulley makes the belt tight. 

hen not in use the tight- 1DLER 
ener can be hooked to 
the ceiling by means of a 
small . The frame to 
which the tightener is 
fastened is braced with 
1x ¥ inch strap iron. 


—>\\ 9 


Workshop Supply Cabinet 


On every farm there is (or should be) a 
good assortment of bolts, washers, nuts, 
rivets, chain links, mowing-machine 
blades, nails, clevises, single-tree irons, 
screws, and various farm machine re- 
pairs which get hopelessly mixed unless 
some plan is adopted to keep them prop- 
erly assorted. For 
this purpose, a 
cabinet like the 
one shown in the 
illustration is in- 
dispensable. 

This cabinet can 
be made of almost 
any kind of rough 
boards, if care- 
fully dressed, and 
drawers fitted in- 
to the upper part 
may be filled with 
the smaller farm supplies, while lower 
shelves will hold the heavier articles, 





Successful Soldering 


Few people understand the simple pro- 
cess of soldering. To solder success- 
fully, one must use a flux—borax, resin, 
or muriatic acid. Resin is the best flux 
for tin, muriatic acid for zine and gal- 


.vanized iron, borax for iron and steel. 


Another good flux for metals is made 
by dropping small pieces of sheet zinc 
into a bottle containing two ounces of 
muriatic acid. Add as many pieces as 
the acid will dissolve, then add one-third 
as much soft water as there is acid in 
the bottle. 

Another point to be remembered is 
that the soldering-iron must be kept 


tinned or it will not spread the solder. - 


To tin a soldering-iron mix a few small 
scraps of tin with some resin and place 
in a hollowed brick or rock. Heat the 
soldering-iron and rub in this mixture 
till the tin has coated the iron. 

The surfaces to be soldered should be 
cleaned and the flux applied. The sold- 
ering-iron is heated to a dull red, rubbed 
clean with a rag, and then applied to 
the solder in such a way that the place 
to be. mended will be covered with the 
molten metal. P. T. Hines. 
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. - testator’s estate which they would have taken 


Mystery of the Law Unraveled 
By A. H. THROCKMORTON 


Duty To Support Mother-in-Law and Step- 
children : Can a man be compelled to 
support his wife’s mother, and an eight- 
een-year-old son of his wife by a former 
marriage ? A Subscriber, New York. 

No, in each case. A man is under no legal 
obligation to support either his mother-in-law 
or a step-child. 


New Inheritance Law of Pennsylvania: 
Please publish in full the new inheri- 
tance law of Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania. X.Y. 

It is impossible to publish this law in full or 
even acomplete synopsis of it, as either would 
oecupy. several es of The Farm Journal. 
The law is very important, however, and an- 
swers to specific questions in regard to it will 
be published from time to time. 


Bank’s Right To Apply Customer’s De- 
sit in Payment of Debt to Bank: 
here a man is indebted to a bank, and 

at the same time has money on deposit 

in the bank, is the bank entitled to a apply 
the deposit in payment of the debt ? 

Maryland. Subscriber. 

Yes. The bank may so apply a customer's 
deposit in pres of any debt owing by him 
to the bank, provided the debt is due; and if 
the depositor becomes insolvent the bank may 
even apply the deposit upon a debt to the 
bank which has not yet become due. 


Agent’s Taking Title to Property Purchased 
with Principal’s Funds: What remedy, 
if any, has a son where he sends his | 
father money with which to pay for 
property and, contrary to the son’s 
wishes and expectation, the father has 
the deed to the property made to himself? 

New Hampshire. ubscriber. 

The son may demand that his father convey 
the property to him; and, upon his father’s 
failure to comply with the demand, may bring 
suit and obtain an order from court to the 
effect that his father holds the title to the 
property as trustee for him and requiring the 
father to convey it to him. 


Conveyance of Land to Daughter, with 
Reservation of Life Estate: Mr. and 
Mrs. X. convey certain land to their 
daughter, reserving to themselves and 
to the survivor of them a life interest. 
1. Can the daughter dispose of this land 
by will, subject to the life estate of the 
grantors ? 2. Mrs. X. having died since 
the making of the deed, if Mr. X. 
marries again, will his second wife or 
the children of the second marriage have 
any interest in this land? 

mdiana. Subscriber. 

1. Yes; the daughter can dispose of her 
interest in the ee hee the same way in 
which she can dispose of any other real estate 
owned by her. 2. No; the rights of the 
parties are determined entirely by the terms 
of the deed, and the deed conveys the sole 
title to the property, subject only to the 
estates for life reserved to the grantors. 


Will Witnessed by Son and Daughter of 
Testator: 1. Is a will valid where it is 
witnessed by the son and daughter of 
the testator. 2. Must the witnesses be 
of age? Subscriber, Ohio. 


1. If nothing is given by the will to the son 
or daughter who witness it, the will is in all 
respects valid. Where, however, gifts are 

by the will to the witnesses, it is pro- 
vided by statute in Ohio that the gifts to the 
witnesses shall be void and they shall becom- 
petent to testify to the execution of the will 
80 as to make it valid in other respects. Such 
witnesses shall then take the share of the 


if he had left no will, not exceeding, however, 
any provision made. for them in the will. 


* The : 5) 
Report and price 


Itis something more than merely “‘something to read.” It is the ad- 
visor, friend and sign post to the right road to reliable market information 
uotations. “The 


and accurate market 


hundreds of thousands of trappers and Fur shippers all over North 


ca. Never was a 


Smeri 
has aig eam ree ont 


successful trapper and Fur shipper. 
yper” —we want your name on our mailing list, 


Fillin the Above Coupon NOW—and a m7 Tr... 


Neat te a AN" ex EOE 


25-27 W. AUSTIN AVE 


Redes 


hubert Shipper” is areliableand accurate Market 


and this character of accuracy and reliability 
such information is absolutely oapential to the 
he 


RED. 8— 


Box N?-— 
agin 
FILL IN THIS 
MAIL IT TODAY 


\ County a 


spteee OT Tc 
State © 180 


COUPON AND 
list, issued at every change in the Fur Market. 


is received by 
serious misstatement of facta published in 


You should read Shubert 


sv ce. 


§ 


1CAGO, 





today without fail. 








For many reasons it is advisable that the wit- 
nesses to a will be persons who are not related 
to the testator and derive no benefit from the 
will. 2. Witnesses to a will are not required 
to be of age, if otherwise competent. 





Lecau euittes Will Be acheived ag ate paper, 
reader. Those who want te 
should remit One Doilar. Address, 
”* this office. , 


BENJAMIN DORMAN 





Ssiiging Recall tactie h‘Waied ‘ 
== TRA PPERS = 
1 am paying very high prices. 

My prices are net, 1 deduct mo commissions and also pay express and parcel post charges You will like my good 


grading and continue to ship to me. Money is sent you same day I receive your 
be without my price list, You want most money. I want your furs, Enlist in my army of satisfied shippers. Write 





wileteunt ee Get busy and 
catch all youcan. Big money in trapping. 


You cannot afford to 


147 West 24'tt Street 
NEW YORK CITY 












leader of liberal 
ne ‘ou buy Liberty Bonds and War Baty tony Stamps 
shipment too small. None too large. 


F. 


Pfaelzer & Co. 


He’s the man who helped make New York the world’s Premier Fur 
assortments—of high ee settlements—the 

y being pot gar othe for od SS. He needs your furs. 
is money awaits your P: 


ong snmgn NO a 


deal. Mr. Pfaelzer will pe 
ice list and ship to 


pee iy ceratoads Pucerwne tees 





and buy a fine watch|; 
with the extra profits 
you get for your 


Our promise to pay shippers the high 
prices of the market pays you in extra 
profits and us in permanent shippers. 
Ship today and be convinced, We 


pay all express and postal charges. 














tsunsacaeiaunpesspenenrrton inet nd SoS 


YOU CAN THIS YEAR 


Wool and fuel are very scarce. Fur 
Garments are needed all over the 
world, We can use Net e quan- q 
tities of raw skins. Are there mink, 
skunk, coon, muskrat, or other fur 
in your region? Trap 
all you can and ship the pelts to us. 
Get your name on our 
Mailing List at once 


No commissions. We 
Weare the largest and 


ORevillon eres 










dion ac ta see tse. 




















R= PERRY Dependable 
Biggest treed om noe ar 


Se Tena oe ned weekly. 


a 


OCHESTER, N.Y. 


450 West 28th Street New York City 
and farm locations at 


Choice Florida Oldsmar, Florida, es- 
tablished by Mr. R. E. Olds, famous automobile 
manufacturer, 

















Floral Guide FREE  jox0'oee"* 5073.34 Geet 


theragy Beem Sf ee, 
scenery easy 
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F —How to Trap 

2 — What Baits to Use 

} Flom a Furs for Ship- 
i —Scores of Other Trappers’ 








RRS 
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sends it FREE to every Trapper or 


Farmer interested in at y ay - Be, _ 
book has been prepared by experts. 

showsthe most successful methods; eile 
you where and how to trap; why cer- 
tain baits attract; how to use smokers; 
pictures of all fur-bearing animals; 
shows furs innaturalcolors;howtoskin, 
pack and ship furs to get market 
prices, etc., etc, A ‘‘3-in-1” Book,with 
Game Lawsand complete Catalog of 


Trappers’ SupplyBargains 
We supply over 500,000trappers with 
steel traps, guns, baits, smokers, guns, 
outfits, etc. at lowest direct-to- you 
factory prices. We do this as a conven- 
ience to our trappers and are satisfied 
with minimum profit. Take advantage 
of this. Get our Free Book and select 
your wants at money-saving prices. 


Free Market Reports 
and Shipping Toes! 


As a Funsten me ag te get up-to- 
the-minute price-lists ughout the 
season that show you what furs are 
actually worth. Our big auction sales 
provide a high-price market that brings 
you utmost — It Lpays to ere om 
Funsten and ship to Funsten regular! 


Fur Season Ahead 
ET READY NOW! 


Millions of furs of all sorts 
will be needed to meet the 
eager demand. Many trap- 
pers have joined the army— 
fewer men to trap — greater 
chance for you. Look over 
aoe eco get busy. Keep 


ming regularly — get 
the early prices, wien furs ‘re 


FUNSTEN Bros. & Co. 
‘Bigg. 


nase sore 


a 


SUTURE 


» pam 
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mals,.too much stress can not be 

placed on the importance of prop- 
erly skinning and stretching, so that the 
best prices may be obtained. Skins im- 
properly removed and stretched will 
often bring from ten to thirty per cent 
less than they would if properly handled. 
If well stretched, you can tell better 
what size they are, and therefore grade 
them ge enabling 
you to know whether you 
are receiving full market 
value. 

Skin animals as soon 
as possible after taking 
them from the traps, but 
not until they are dry. 
If ‘you have a water- 
soaked muskrat, mink or 
other animal, rinse it 
carefully, then take it by 
the hind legs and tail and Fig. 1 
crack as you would a 
whip. Next take the head and crack in 
the same way. The animal will soon 
be dry. 

To skin an animal cased, make cuts as 
shown in dotted lines in Fig. 1, cutting 
from the toes of one hind leg (on the un- 
der side) to the base of tail, and from 
there to the toes of the other hind leg. 
Make no other cuts. Be careful not to 
cut the skin or leave any more fat or 
meat on than can be helped. Skin down 
over the head and eyes, skinning even 


Nas: to catching fur-bearing ani- 


Skinning, Stretching and Drying Pelts 


By ARCHIE JOSCELYN 


the nose. Skin very carefully over the 
ears and eyes. Cut tails from muskrats 
and possums only. Skin the feet out 
of valuable animals. 

To skin open, make additional cuts 
from one front foot to the other, and 
from the base of the tail to the under 
lip. Stretch the skin in natural shape 
on a board, tacking it fast at the 
edges. 

After skinning, stretch as soon as pos- 
sible in as nearly the natural shape of the 
animal as possible. Stretch fully, but 
not too much. Keep the pelt side out. 
It is not necessary to turn skins, but 
sometimes mink and fox skins are 
turned. Turn in from twelve to twenty- 
four hours. At the large end of the 
board tack the pelts that are skinned 
cased. When the skins are dry enough 
te hold their shape well, remove them 
from the board. 

The boards for cased skins should be 
planed smooth, with beveled edges, and 
taper gradually. The thickness should 
be from one-quarter to three-quarters 
of an inch, according to the skin. Shin- 
gies are fine for making muskrat boards. 

‘or convenience in handling, the boards 
should be a few inches longer than the 
pelts, The sizes vary in different parts 
of the country, but the following meas- 
urements for large, medium and small 
animals will do for making boards in 
most cases, The sizes are in inches, and 
do not include the tails : 









































i Width ’ Wi i 

ANIMAL [ene Shoulder Base ee eckes. -ncetis eee 
28 4 4% =6OL 26 55¢ 1% +L 
Marten 25 854 4% M Opossum 21 5 6% M 
i ae levi eke 16 434 6% S 
32 84 104% =6L 82 8% 10% L 
Raccoon 28 T% 9146 M_ Badger 28 13% 94% M 
Vs 24 54 8% «6S 24 6%, 8% § 
45 6 7% LL : » BO 61, L 
Fox 88 554 74 ™M_ ‘Skunk 25 554 7% M 
SE. 5% 6% 6S 20 5 - 6% .§ 
64 6% 84 L 21 336 4 L 
Otter 56 5% 7% M Mink 18 314 33% M 
St ges 48 . 7%  =§ 15 2% 8% 3 
16 2 24 L 14% 6 1% | 
Weasel 14 1*/,, 2%, M Muskrat 134% 44 6% M 
;- 15% 24 =S 11% 4 5%. COS 
After the skins are stretched, they not gotoodeep. Freezing does not hurt 


should be placed in a cool, shady place 
(never in the sun or near a fire) to dry. 
When partly dry, scrape with a dull 
knife to get the fat and meat off, but do 


A EZ 





skins. Whens ipping, pack flat, fur side 
to fur side, or pelt side to pelt side. Al- 
ways put a tag on the taahbts and insure 
your furs, if shipping by parcel post. 








== 1. Muskrat board 
———_ 2. Plain mink board and key 


3. Three-piece board 


Muskrat Most Profitable Fur-Bearer 


By F. E. BRIMMER 


NDER present conditions muskrat 

trappi ng will bring the greatest re- 
turns, hile: marten, beaver, fisher, 
mink, raccoon, and fox are rapidly de- 
creasing in numbers yearly, the humble 
muskrat is more than holding his own. 
But more important is the fact that by 
expert handling and dyeing it is possible 
to make the muskrat pelt fill the place 
of the higher class furs. 

The best grade of muskrat, which is 
nearly black, unplucked and finished in 
its natural color has a wonderful luster 
and makes beautiful muffs, boas, caps, 
fur sets, gloves, hat and garment trim- 
mings. uskrat pelts that brought 
only fifteen cents ten years ago now 
bring in pare. condition from ninety 
cents to $1.25. Good authority predicts 


that this fall the A-grade furs will go 
above that figure. 


No small fur-bearer carries so high a __ 
ekeeps — 


grade of fur as the muskrat. 
to the water more than any other fur- 
bearer with the one exception of the 
beaver, which may explain why his pelt 
is so dense, waterproof, with the over 
hairs extremely glossy, and the quality 
of the whole fur better than most com 
mon fur-bearers. 

No precaution is necessa 
the trap as in the case of almost eve: 
other animal, and when one muskrat 
caught in a set he leaves an odor 
=~ call others to the spot: so that ¢ 





well placed will repeat its © its catch. ; 


0 bait is necessary 
[Continued on page 29] 
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This Great 


\ Fur Book 
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| Na before has demand for : 
4 furs been so great or prices so high. Get busy! ~~ 
7 Send coupon at once for free “Book of Traps.’’ Order from 
a largest Trappers’ Supply Department in America. Prices : 
a always lowest for highest quality supplies. Especially low 
; right now because we stocked up before big advances in 
‘ steel peoduete. You get full advantage. a 
‘ Book is far more than catalog of supplies. Gives best methods of trap- 
: ping North American fur bearers; shows each in natural color pictures; gives 
4 Ss is instructions for handling skins to get biggest cash returns—the real practical 
4 n! High wool prices pete tt of srepies for profit. Invaluable to trappers, experienced and inex 
‘ m heavy de- Coupon today to 
f o——————- mand for furs this 
: - i 
9 : : 
3 Fam 4 a 
is ( 
y 1 *® oe 3 4 Rihana, satisfaction is » Ay you when you make Taylor your far 
sa eas ties Our 48 years in business aes you correct one, None prices, i 
i ie omp returns—every one of the advantages trappers have recognized 
Neen “is proms making Taylor America’s Greatest Fur House. Send for these supplies fi 
awit Ts now and start trapping at once. i 
" MZ Y ; 
q af ; 
P< Women! *". to, your hous j 
. in army. Tae yang rapper a : 








ls 7 F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO. “* Sauicr"** St. Louis, Mo. i 
=." * m F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
" C-) - International Fur Exchange 
d 402 Fur Exchange Bidg., St. Leuis, Mo. 
\ Please send me your FREE Book of Traps, showing American fur- 
Ny bearing animals in colors. 
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Furs Are Worth Big Money 


Furs will be higher than the “y have ever been in the history of the fur business 
ill again be the leaders in paying trappers more money 


and the Abraham Fur Co. wi 


for their furs than they can get from any other fur 


We were the only large fur house in the United States that made a gain in number of ship- 
,. ments received last year ; all others showed a decline. y 
where Have Found Out That It Pays and Pays Big ToShip Furs To The Abraham Fur Co. 


furs are but we will show you with 
SEND US FURS YOU HAVE ON HAND. 


For many years we have made a specialty of handling early caught furs and we can 
pay you a better price for this class of furs than ever before. 


We will pay you more than you can get at home—more than you can get from any 
other fur house and more than you expect yourself—that’s going some, but we are ina 
position to beat all price records for furs and we are going to do it. 


Write For Our New Book Today A as 


any house in the United States—quality of goods guaran 
represented and prices the bowent 

tion for trappers ever published—will s 

cessful on the trap-line, giving rules.and met 
never fail, contains y iefessnation for old timers that will surprise 


Pictures of a Herd of Seals in beautiful colors showing how the seal 
lives in his native state. 


Anybody can tell you how high 
real money now. 


Free to anyone interested in fur business. 


Abraham Fur Company 
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ouse in the world. 


Why? Because Trappers Every- 


possible. Most valual ie? bree 
how ners how to be suc- 

for trapping that 
hem. 


Write today. 


St. Louis, Mo. 








guarantees.you more money as the 
market goes up; no less if the mar- 
ket goes down. 


GET MORE MONEY FOR 
FURS, MR. TRAPPER 


. Get prompt remittance. 
he North American conti- 
Riek It 





tee 
We are the oldest fur ew York, es- 
lished nearly half a backed 
ample capital and tre ious resources. 
ook into our stat your k about us. 
‘alk to the Saiowy whe are sending us their 
shipments Then send us your 
shipment cont 








Let us Keep you Posted on Prices 
Gos on, ome, magiting list free. Write for latest 


price fist. Kend foro oy supply of shipping tags, 


J. L. PROUTY’S SONS, INC., 
Dealers in Raw Furs, Ginseng Roots, and 
Golden Seal, etc. 

388 WEST BROADWAY, 

NEW YORK CITY 








[__ Say: “saw it im The Farm Journal.” | 








Ship 5 ~ Furs 
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Bigger demand for furs of all 
kinds this year. Prices are way 
up. And Silberman prices top 
the market. 

We can’t fill orders. We need 
furs quick. Get our easy-to-un- 
derstand price-list and see the 
record prices we are paying. 


| | 
f Ship to the leading house in the 
best market. Fifty-two years of treat- 
ing trappers fairly. FL ped is “the 
house vib © million friends.” We 
grade highest and send “the check f 
| & 


that satisfies’ by return mail, always. 


No Broker’s Profits — 
No Commissions 


ALL os money for you. Silberman 
now buys direct from Lotte, gar bl So 
get started shipping quick for b 
money. Try us and see for yoursel 

Write to us today for all facts— 
| yn oma rice list and profit-shar- 

ng plan. ake us prove to you that 
we pay more. 


S. SILBERMAN & IAN & SONS 
Capital Over 


2123R W. 35th Strest, ch Chicago 
[ _ ss2an W.38i Stroct Chicas 


Cash for Raw Furs 


Oo ewlgtngdeeg rg a Byte gm 
losers use you want °* prices and 
we need your Raw Furs. on request. 


L. BRIEFNER & SONS, (Est. 1861) 
























149. West 25th Street, New York City 





Why Not Skin Two Profits 
from One Body? 


rue big profits of the packers are 
made possible by the fact that every 
part of the animal is used from the skin 
to the ages? They utilize the by-prod- 
ucts. Every year Our Folks do more or 
less trapping, and after the animals are 
skinned the ies are thrown away. 

On thousands of farms where there 
is trapping, poultry age | is part of 
the trappers’ business, and it will be 
found highly profitable to regard fur- 
bearers as something more than the 
source of pelts. Cooked and proses up 
meat is recognized as an excellent poul- 
try feed, but one which can only be used 
in a limited way where the supply is 
obtained from domestic animals. 

On farms where it is the practise to 
cook, grind and feed meat to poultry, egg 
production has been increased rather 
remarkably. Hens have been found to 
keep on laying during off seasons when 
other hens, not so fed, were not produc- 
ing. Considering that this feed costs 
nothing, the extra eggs are clear profit. 
The meat from the skinned animals can 
be cooked, chopped fine and fed at once, 
or thoroughly ried, kept in a cool place 
and fed as needed. 

We all know the value of poultry, so 
let us all this winter combine the two, 
making two dollars grow where only 
one grew before. 

Speaking of fur-bearers and trapping, 
it will be found exceedingly profitable 
to get after skins this year with the ut- 
most vigor. On the one hand there is 
a greatly increased demand for all kinds 
of furs. On the other there is an acute 
shortage, due to the fact that so many 
former trappers have gone to war. The 
result is prices higher than ever before 
and an inescapable further increase as 
time goes on. Fur-bearers are to be 
found in most farming communities, and 
a rich harvest of doliars awaits the 
farm boy who will trap them. 


—_»——_— 


Sell Skins of 
Stock-Killing Animals 


More than $78,500 has been turned into 
the United States Treasury since July 1, 
1917, from the sale of skins of predatory 
animals which are destructive to live 
stock in the Western states. The Bio- 
logical Survey of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has been 
carrying on a campaign to kill wolves, 
coyotes, and other such animals which 
kill cattle, sheep and horses on the 
western range. As a result of this cam- 
paign thousands of meat animals have 

een saved to increase the Nation’s food 
supply. The sale of skins of animals 
killed during the fiscal year, which now 
remain unsold, will bring the amount to 
$100,000, according to the Department. 
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BD peal sell a dollars worth to 
anyone until you get the latest 
SPECIAL Price PP OS. 


DILL eco. 


Remember—you cannot be SURE you are 
getting all your furs are worth until you 
know the extra high prices we are paying. 


WE CHARGE NO COMMISSION 


Our high pee correct grading, prompt 
remittance and fair dealings made us the 
“Fastest Growing Fur House in America’’. 


Send for FREE Price List, 
=A og, and Game. anaes oie 
pues lars of our 
0 Cash izes to trappers 


peo ail sent FREE on poaness. 
aun Write today—postal card will do. 


HILL BROS. FUR CO. 
379 Hill Building St. Louis, Mo. 





New York is now 
Tue Wortp’s Fur Cenrer 
New York, the greatest city in the world, is 
the conte of *of the World’s Fur business. No 


matter w ou ship your Raw Furs, they 
must nism. come to New York. 


We are te ng ew Growing Raw Fur House 
in New York because we always pay the 
highest market prices. 

Send for our Latest Price List. It’s free. 


David Blustein &Bro. 


West 27°St.New York 
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Muskrat Most Profitable 


Fur-Bearer 
[Continued from page 26] 


However, he can be taken by suspending a 
sweet apple, carrot, or any vegetable on a 
stick leaning over a trap. The quickest and 
surest way is to place your trap in the paths 
that he makes about the water’s edge. A little 
search will determine just where the center 
of the network of paths is, and traps placed 


. in this most used part of the system of run- 


ways will be sure to get ‘the prize waiting 
for you. 

Where the muskrat goes out on logs, rocks, 
mounds and similar places in the marsh you 
can see his well trodden paths. Here is a 
sure place for the trap. If possible place the 
trap in two inches of water. The muskrat is 
not afraid of a trap, unless he is an old one 
that has had his toes bitten; but a trap just 
covered with water is a surer set every time 
than an exposed trap. If you have to place 
the trap on dry land see that it is well cov- 
ered with fine rubbish that is naturally about 
the haunts of the muskrat. Just as an animal 
will step over a stone or stick that is in his 
way, so he will step clear of a bare trap, and 
so it is always the better plan to cover any 
trap that you set. 

Before eating his food the muskrat always 
takes it to water and washes it carefully. 
This is why a log projecting into the water is 
a favorite set among old trappers. With a 
hand fax chop out a hole in the log large 
enough to hold the trap nicely, near the place 
where the log is worn smooth by many feet, 
and you have a choice set. 

Much fur is wasted every year because trap- 
pers begin too early. This is because each 
trapper wants to get his traps out first and so 
claim the territory against a rival. I have 
accomplished this without spoiling unprime 
pelts as follows: As soon as the law allows I 
place out my traps, but put a block of wood 
under every pan so that the trap will not 
spring. I go over the trap line regularly when 
the traps are set “‘dummy,” just to watch the 
signs and find good places, incidentally seeing 
that my trap line is left alone by other parties. 
By the time fur is the highest I have found 
the choice sets, and then pull out the plugs. 

Make sure that you use the best trap on the 
market. Every man for himself and his own 
judgment, but never be satisfied with the 
cheapest that money can buy. In the end the 
highest priced trap is generally the cheapest. 
However, I am not saying that the best trap 
costs the most. See that the trap you select 
is warranted in every way by the manufac- 
turers, especially the life of the springs; and 
if the trap doesn’t do its duty send it back. I 
find the companies that build good traps are 
glad to make a defective trap right and will 
thank you for telling them about it. 





Big Bill the Trapper Says: 


In shipping furs each skin, when placed in the 
bundle, should lie perfectly flat and should be 
thoroughly cleaned. One skin should not be 
placed inside another, for it may be over- 
looked. In general, furs should not be folded 
or rolled for this destroys much of the good 
effect of the stretching. 

Furs should be shipped either by express or 
by mail, never by freight. If shipped by ex- 
press the furs should be securely packed in a 
burlap bag or sack and the sack tightly sewed 
up. e burlap allows the air to get through 
and at the same time protects the furs fully. 
If sent by mail, the furs should be first wrap- 
sau in cloth and then in strong paper. The 

undle should be fastened well, but not sewed 
up so that it is impossible for the postal au- 
thorities to inspect it if they wish, for then 
first-class rates will be charg 

Each bundle or package should be carefully 
marked for shipment. 
The large fur firms of- 
fer trappers any num- 
ber of their shipping 
tags free. The tags 
consist of outside and 
inside tags, on which 
the trapper writes his 
name and address. One 
tag should be placed 
on the outside of the 
bundle and the other 
on me? ong Nn this oa 
way, i outside tag “ 
is torn off in transit, ery g | Seer tow 
the trapper still has 
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furs will not be lost. 
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FOR: YOUR FURS 0 


If you want to get the very most 
CASH money for your furs—get in 
touch with us atonce. You will find 
that BECKER BROS, & CO. pay the 
highest prices every time. We are 
one of the largest and most reliable 
fur houses in the country. Our 32 
years’ square pemeerey cement you 
satisfaction on every shipment. 


FURS 


We Charge No Commission 
= are paid for FULL VALUE of your 
deducted for commission 


furs—not onecent 
—— other deductions made. "ion get lib- 
eral grading—top sapeht poise and your 
money is sent same day shipment ves, 


We Pay Shipping Charges 












BECKER BROS. & CO. pf all express 
means extra 


and parcel post charges— 
money in — pocket, 


write our nearest house for 
eummaew reliable price list, shi 
and market report—all absolute. 
Use — m or & postal will do. 
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129 West 29th St. 
200 Decatur St. 





Becker Bros. & Co. 
Send me your reliable Price List, Shipping 
Tags and Market Report. Explain how you 
can prove = pay higher prices without risk 












Wants Your Furs 


Why be satisfied with ordinary prices 
when you can get 


MORE money by 
shipping to this well known and 
reliable house? You get ALL 


your money—no commis- 
charged 


We —— furs lib- 
remit ~ A 


ones einen = times. 
te satis at all 
Write For FREE Price List 
the market—our latest fur price 
Got poten oe Sead ce ceauest, A ootel 
‘ao—write for it TODAY. 


Chicago, Dept. 26 New York, Dept. 25 
108 W. Austia Ave. 116 W. 27th St, 











ROGERS = FURS 


i a anti price lists and 
FREE beautiful 64- “PRACTICAL 
TRAPPERS GUIDE.”* We buy all furs, 


Dept. 142 ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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| Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
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HE reason you know so 

little about Ball Bearings 
is because the other kinds 
reached you first. Tomor- 
row’s farmer will prove 
what today’s motorist 
knows: that the best bear- 
ing is the ball bearing and 
the best ball bearings are 














Route'Map 
‘Automobile 
Painters 
Take the 
Brush Road 
Straight up 
thehillto ¢ 
Success 
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FOR AUTOMOBILES | 
Every Automobile Garage should have an 
Outfit of Brushes e 


Brory garage ast have an outfit of brushes to use, and such 

Be be scomsories should have an assortment of brushes 

to ly demands. There is a WHITING-ADAMS brush 

Made for every automobile purpose, Se scrubbing, 

polishing ing, painti a Pe 

all uses for which brushes are required. Over 10,000 kinds 
made. Send for Illustrated Literature. Dept. A. 


and sizes 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S.A. a= 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 100 Years 


Whiting-Adams Brushes Awarded Gold Medal and Official 
Blve Ribbon, Highest Award at Panama-Pacific Exp'n, 1915 











Use Your Ford! 
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PUMP VOUR WATER 
ELEVATE YOUR GRAIN 
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Winter Quarters for the Tractor 


By WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE 

















T was a big, expensive tractor, but 

it looked just about ready for the 

junkman, as it stood rust-covered 
and forlorn in a muddy corner of the 
barnyard. It-was too tall to drive under 
the low shed, and so the owner had 
cheerfully left his costly machine out in 
the weather, to fairly melt away under 
sun and storm ! 

** His own funeral—no one else’s busi- 
ness,’” the neighbors would have said 
sometime ago; but things are different 
this year. Any man who lets his farm 
machinery go to pieces through neglect 
is helping the Huns—we all know that 
now. It’s the patriotic duty of every 


| man to build a good, tight shelter for 


his tractor, just as the railroads build 
roundhouses for their locomotives. 

Therefore, I’ve shown here the plans 
for a simple, practical tractor house, 
such as any country carpenter or skilful 
farmer can build. The material can be 
found in stock at most lumber-yards. 

The first story is divided into three 
rooms—a garage nine and a half feet 
wide for your automobile, a tractor space 
eleven feet four inches wide, and a shop 
the same size as the garage. The ceil- 
ing-joists over the tractor are set at a 
clear height of eleven feet ten inches, 
so as to ~— room for painting or re- 
pairing the top of the tractor-cab, if 
necessary ; the doorway is full width, 
but only ten and one-half feet high. 

This will take care of ‘any ordinary 
machine. The largest 18-36 tractor now 
built is eighteen feet long, nine feet four 
inches wide, and ten feet five inches 
high, while most of them are very much 
smaller. The shop and garage have very 
much lower ceilings, eight feet in the 
clear, as you will see by looking at the 
section. Of course, these plans must be 
stretched if you want to house a huge 
40-80 machine. The largest regular trac- 
tor built, so far, is twenty-two feet long, 
eleven feet wide, and eleven feet five 
inches high. 

The foundations of concrete are eight 
inches wide. Double sills of 2x4 are 
laid on this and 2x 4 studding, eleven 
feet two inches long, is set up every 
two feet. Ceiling-joists of 2 x 8, two 
feet apart and ten feet long, are set 
over garage and shop, resting on six- 
inch ‘‘ ledger boards ’’ notched and nailed 
into the studding: The 2 x 10 joists, 
twelve feet long, are set over the trac- 
tor, resting on double plates of 2 x 4. 
Other double plates carry the 2 x 4 raft- 
ers. The rafters have a pitch of three 
in four. That is a very convenient angle, 
since it works out ‘‘3-4-5,’’ as carpen- 
ters call it. That is, if your wall-plate 
were four feet from the center of the 
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building, and your ridge-pole were three 
feet above the wall-plate, your rafter 
(not allowing for eaves) would-be ex- 
actly five feet long. As a matter of 
fact, I show sixteen foot rafters for the 
lower lengths, to give good eaves and 
throw the rainwater clear; the upper 
lengths are eight feet, to give a little 
bearing. 

The posts in the loft are seven feet and 
one-half inch long. They are four feet- 
apart and are made of two 2x 4 studs 
nailed together. A 2x4 plate rests on 
top and 2 x 4 tie-beams run across every 
four feet. Diagonal braces four feet 
long, made of 1 x 4 or some similar size, 
join studs and ceiling-joists, keeping the 

uilding from racking over in high winds. 

The tractor door is built of corrugated 
iron on a wooden frame, and slides over 
across the shop. The garage (likewise 
the shop) has double, swinging doors of 
beaded ceiling, opening in. 

The finish of the building depends on 
your own choice, to a large extent. My 
idea is to shingle the roof and cover the 
sides and ends with clapboards. Sheath- 
ing is not necessary. Clean sand makes 
a splendid floor under the auto and trac- 
tor. My own garage has been sand floored 
for years. In the shop a regular cement 
or board floor is better; earth will an- 
swer fairly well. 

The loft should have a close-laid floor 
of tongued and grooved boards, for you 
may want to fill this place with shredded 
fodder, soy-bean hay, or other crop. 

The garage should be warmly lined and 
ceiled with wall-board ; this will protect 
your radiator in winter weather, and 
make the car easier to start. If you 
choose, the tractor shed and shop can be 
lined in the same way. Indeed, a cold 
drafty shop is no place to do good work, 
and you’ll probably want to spend a good 
deal of time there next winter, overhaul- 
ing motors and manifolds, and getting 
everything all tuned up for the summer 
campaign ! 
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The Biggle Sheep Book 


A ee Doctor friend up at Hurley, 
N. Y., wrote a long letter the other day 
pp, oe Ae to get Judge ‘3M to get up 
a book on sheep. ell, Biggle Sheep 
Book was printed some years ago, how 
many, we do not like to say. But it has 
been kept right up to date; and since 
this great ‘‘more sheep, more wool’”’ 
movement has aroused interest in sheep 
breeding, everybody who wants to know 
just how to care for them should get a 
copy. Like the other Biggle Books it 
tells the whole story, costs 50 cents and 
will slip into your ey ee ge or stand 
handsomely on your book shelf. 
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Going Into Debt 
[Continued from p. 8] 

the loan in comparison with the value of the 
land, and also as to the purpose of the loans. 
Instalments must be met promptly when they 
fall due. This should not be a serious difficulty, 
for the payments are smaller than for the old 
mortgages,. A Farm Loan Association gives 
farmers control over their own finances if 
they care to assume it. 

The following table shows the rate at which 
Sam Newton pays back the money he bor- 
rowed through the Farm Loan Board. The 
a instalment of $65 a thousand includes both 
me interest and principal, and for the thirty-five 
ee years he is given to pay off the indebtedness 
the total of the instalments amounts to 
$2,272.50 a thousand. All the figures must be 
Ps multiplied by ten to show the exact amount 
= ) Sam paid each year at five and a half per cent 
interest. The figures are approved by the 
= ' Federal Farm Loan Board. 






















” Pay- Instal- Interest Applied Principal 
ment ment on stil 
No. principal unpaid 
1 $65.00 $55.00 $10.00 $990.00 
4 2 65.00 54.45 10.55 979.45 
4 3 65.00 53.87 11.13 968.32 
a 4 65.00 53.26 11.74 956.58 
. 5 65.00 52.61 12.39 944.19 
. 6 65.00 51.93 13.07 931.12 
4 7 65.00 51.21 13.79 917.33 
# 8 65.00 50.45 14.55 902.78 
aa 9 65.00 49.65 15.35 887.43 
a 10 65.00 48.81 16.19 871.24 
q ll 65.00 47.92 17.08 854.16 
b 12 65.00 46.98 18.02 836.14 
“Bb 65.00 45.99 19.01 817.13 
. 14 65.00 44.94 20.06 797.07 
15 65.00 43.84 21.16 775.91 
f 16 65.00 42.68 22.32 753.59 
17 65.00 41.45 23.55 730.04 
18 65.00 40.15 24.85 705.19 
19 65.00 38.79 26.21 678.98 
20 65.00 37.34 27.66 651.32 
21 65.00 35.82 29.18 622.14 
22 65.00 34.22 30.78 591.36 
23 65.00 82.52 32.48 558.88 
24 65.00 30.74 34.26 524.62 
4 2 65.00 28.85 36.15 488.47 
Be: 26 65.00 26.87 38.13 450.34 
z 27 65.00 24.77 40.23 410.11 
4 28 65.00 22.56 42.44 367.67 
“ 29 65.00 20.22 44.78 322.89 
a 30 65.00 17.76 47.24 275.65 
a 31 65.00 15.16 49.84 225.81 
32 65.00 12.42 52.58 173.23 
33 65.00 9.53 55.47 117.76 
34 65.00 6.48 58.52 59,24 | 
35 62.50 3.26 59.24 Bist 


$2,272.50 $1,272.50 $1,000.00 


Sick Farms Made Well 


{Continued from page 5] 
will be many cases in which we can make 
suggestions that will hel ip those who are strug- 
gling with financial difficulties. If the new 
science of farm management is not capable of 
rendering some assistance to farmers in mat- 
ters of this kind, its existence is not justified. 
Labor shortage is serious all over the 
country. Ways of obtaining labor will be a 
frequent subject of discussion, as will also 
labor-saving devices and methods. We hope, 
also, to be able to help our readers in market- 
ing their products. e farmer’s main busi- 
ness is production, and he is at a disadvantage 
when it comes to selling what he produces. 
The success of many farmers is due to their 
skill assalesmen. There are some general prin- 
sf ciples that will help any farmer in marketing. 
Finally, don’t expect too much of us, but 
give us a trial on problems like those enumer- 
ated above. We shall consider it a privilege 
to give such assistanée as is possible. 















Is YouR FARM SICK? Write the “ Farm Doctor,” 
giving full details of the symptoms, and in these 
columns the treatment will be given. Address, 
Sick Farms Department, this 


‘ NOVEMBER; 1918: 








Westclox 


~ the trade-mark on the dials of good alarm clocks 





On time for war time 


— war is a race against time. 

Every minute counts. The good 
alarm clock is a practical, economical, 
time-saving tool—the kind you need 
these days. 


All Westclox are on time clocks. 
They run on time and ring on time. 


Western Clock Co. - makers of Westclox 


La Salle, Il.. U.S A. Factories at Peru. iff 














The International 
Fur Market 
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Laying Out Land for Fall Tractor Plowing 

















Plowing at night is easy if you have a headlight on the tractor. This man is plow- 
ing late in the evenings to finish the late fall plowing before the ground freezes 


with a tractor, one should do away 

with all unnecessary traveling, as it 
is simply a waste of fuel and time and 
wears out the tractor without givin 
returns. A field should be marked o 
therefore and plowed systematically. 

One of the best ways to plow a rec- 
tangular field is by use of the continuous 
furrow. If this plan is followed, the 
first thing to do is to set stakes along 
the center line of the field. This line of 
stakes should extend ten or fifteen feet 
closer to the ends of the field than it is 
to the sides, which will allow for narrow- 
ing. the furrows in turning at the ends. 

he first tractor furrow should follow 
the stakes which have been set up. 
When the tractor reaches the end of 
the stakes, the plows should be lifted, 
the outfit swung to the right, and then 
back to the left in a complete circle. At 
each turn the ends should be rounded as 
much as possible so that after a few 
rounds have been plowed the outfit may 
be swung around the ends without lift- 
ing the plows. Thereafter a continuous 
furrow may be plowed. If properly laid 
off and plowed, the whole field will be 
turned except a small spot in each corner. 

Curve plowing, however, is rather hard 
on the tractor gears, and a different 
method is usually recommended. This 
method is the back plowing or dead+fur- 
row plowing. _ By this method, nearly all 
the plowing is done on a straight line 
and the outfit is turned with the plows 
out of the ground. 

To plow by this latter method, leave 
about forty-five feet all around the field 
on which to turn the tractor. With one 
bottom only in the ground, plow around 
the field to mark this distance. Then at 
one side of the field, set a line of stakes, 
sixty feet from the furrow marked off 
forty -five feet from the fence, and 
parallel with that furrow. Sixty feet 
from the first line of stakes, set up an- 
other line, and 120 feet from the second 
line of stakes, set up another. The oper- 
ator now has three lines of stakes to 
plow by—the first, sixty feet from the 
single furrow plowed as a guide line; 
the second, sixty feet from the first, and 
the third, 120 feet from the second. 

plowing at the right of the first 
line of stakes and throw the dirt toward 
them. When the length of the field has 
been traversed and marking furrow 
reached, lift the plows, turn to the left 


I: laying out a field for fall plowing 


and go to the third line of stakes. Let 
the plows into the ground at the marking 
furrow and throw the dirt toward this 
third line of stakes. When the opposite 
end of the field is reached, the tractor 
is again turned to the left and with the 
plows out of the ground driven back to 
the beginning. This round of plowing is 
continued till the land between the first 
and second line of stakes, and half the 
land between the second and third lines 
of stakes, is plowed. 

When that has been plowed, the outfit 
is turned to the left and the dirt thrown 
toward the second line of stakes. As 
the opposite side of the field is reached, 
the tractor is turned to the right, idled 
to the first line of stakes and then thedirt 
thrown toward them. These two lands 
are plowed in the same way as the first 
two—and then the plowing of the whole 
field continued in a similar way. After 
the center of the field is plowed the forty- 
five-foot border should ~ plowed by the 
endless furrow method. 

Plowing hilly lands requires rare judg- 
ment. Where there is a valley in which 
there is no stream, the plowing may be 
started in this valley as though it were 
a rectangular field, the dirt thrown down 
hill from both sides and the ends idled 
across if it is thought advisable. Or 
where there is just a round knoll, it 
may be plowed with the endless furrow 
method, throwing the dirt down hill and 
finishing the plowing on top of the hill. 
The hill shaped like a horse’s hoof may 
be plowed in the shape of a horseshoe 
and the space between the ‘‘ calks ’’ idled 
across. That is, one part of the hill may 
be so you can curve around it, but the 
other has to be mounted. In all cases 
try not to plow up hill if you can help 
it; plow with the hill. P. T. Hines. 





Watch Out for Glass 


‘* But when I mite ge this tire you told 
me you guaranteed it for 3,500 miles,’’ 
angrily said the motorist to the tire 
dealer who refused to replace a tire that 
had blown out from a glass cut after 
200 miles of use. 

**I did guarantee it for 3,500 miles 
against defect or actual wear,’’ the 
dealer replied; ‘‘but no man can guar- 
antee that a motorist will not run over 
a bottle that some one has ‘thrown in 
the road, or one that he has carelessly 





left in his back-yard. The manufactur- 
ers can not assume responsibility for 
things that depend upon drivers. hen 
you or any other driver gets a tire cut, 
that is your ill fortune and you should 
have it vulcanized at once so that water 
will not rot the exposed fabric and cause 
it to blow out, as your tire did. This 
will cost something, of course, but it will 
usually save the tire, if done promptly.”’ 

The matter brought up in the above 
conversation occurs all too often.. Every 
one who owns a car should use his influ- 
ence to secure laws (and then the enforce- 
ment of these laws), making it a crime 
to throw empty bottles in a public road. 
Then all motorists should be careful 
about driving in back-yards and by-roads. 
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Spark-Plug Nuts Too Tight? 


In tightening nuts which hold wires to spark 
plugs, the wires should be held stationary 
with one hand while the nuts are being tight- 
ened with a pair of pliers in the other hand— 
and the wires a Fok be left in such position 
that their “spring” will tend to tighten 
rather than loosen the nuts. In tightening 
the nuts with pliers, care should also be exer- 
cised to keep from twisting the central wire 
of the spark plug or electrode loose in the 
porcelain insulation. 





Does Your Vibrator Work Well? 


Sometimes new vibrators will not work even 
though the vibrator points are good and prop- 
erly adjusted. When this happens, look under 
the vibrator tongue and see if there is not 
some varnish between it and the coil core. 
Occasionally some varnish gets in here when 
the coil box is being varnished, and then the 
vibrator simply does not have space—about an 
eighth of an inch—to work properly. To re- 
move the varnish it will usually be necessary to 
take off the vibrator points and clean the var- 
nish away with a knife or piece of sand-paper. 





It Effects a Great Saving 


In 1912 the Government figured horse costs 
at twelve and one-half cents an hour. They 
have at least doubled since then. So that 
with the small fuel consumption and light 
repair charge on light tractor work, I figure 
that I can do any light two-horse job just as 
cheaply as it can be done with horses. The 
more light work that is done by the tractor 
the lower will be the repair cost, fixed charges 
and fuel consumption per hour. It effects a 
great saving in such work as corn cultivation 
where one man is supplanted. For the average 
farm work the tractor will figure out much 
cheaper than horses, particularly when the 
saving of man time is considered. This does 
not take into account the return from colts. 
Seven hundred and fifty-five acres were hand- 
led on 540 gallons of gasoline in 650 hours. T. 





Bits of Experience 


Sometimes through carelessness, or in look- 
ing for a bargain, the motorist will purchase 
straight side tires for use on clincher rims. 
In such cases the side walls are almost sure 
to be cut or chafed and the tires ruined. If 
it is necessary to use a straight side tire ona 
clincher rim, first fit filler beads into the rim 
clinches. 


Heavy road oils or tar, which sometimes get 
splashed on a car when driven over freshly 
oiled roads, can not be removed by washing 
with ordinary water. By saturating a cloth 
with kerosene or stale butter, and then touch- 
ing each spot ef oil with this cloth, the deposit 
will be loosened. After allowing it to cath tar 
a few moments, the spot can be rubbed off. 


The cap of the gasoline tank filler hole has 
in it a small hole—if the oline system is 
the gravity feed type. This is to allow air to 
enter the tank so that the gasoline flowing 
out will not leave a vacuum which will finally 
become so strong as to stop the flow of gaso- 
line to the carbureter. When gasoline fails to 
reach the carbureter at we | time, make sure 
this vent is open before looking for stoppage. 





Our TROUBLE MAN—a trained expert—will be. 


ee to answer any questione relating to tractors. 


a quick answer by mail is wanted, enclose a. 


ta addressed envelope. Address, William 
Waltons care of The Farm Journal, Phila., Pa. 
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TN two dominating, reasons why Lee Union-Alls have 
become the most popular work garment for farmers are these: 
more efficiency, maximum economy. Greater ease and comfort for 
the body result in better work and more work. Triple stitched 
seams, reinforced strain points, riveted buttons and the highest jrade 
material mean greater service and longer wear. It is 300d business 
judgement to insist on Lee Union-Alls. Send for descriptive bewklet. 


THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY 


_ KANSAS CITY, MO. = KANSAS CITY, KANS. 3 TRENTON, N. J. 3 SOUTH BEND. IND.-_ 
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LOOK! 


With your eyes, 
compare the size — 


There is greater economy 
in Colgate’s. 


On your tongue, 
compare the taste— 


Colgate’s has 
a delicious flavor, 
encouraging daily use 
of the tooth brush. 


On your teeth, 
compare results — 


Coigate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream 
is a safe, sane 
and thorough cleanser! 


Your dentist, too, 


























Oliver Oil-Gas Burners 
Fit Any Stove 
Attach to your stove, 
fill the tank with kero- 
Cooks and 
ws Gives more heat. 
off I ae pan. No fires to 


oe y Fd wood. 
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claim exenrption or de- 





THE ‘FARM ‘JOURNAL 


Our Farmers and the New Draft 


HERE are no truer pa- 
triots in the United 
States than the farmers. 
When they were con- 
fronted with: ‘‘Do you 


ferred classification ?’’ on 
their questionnaires, they, 
like many other virile 
Americans, found it very 
8 

But it is of the greatest 
importance to the regis- 
trant as well as to the Gov- 
ernment that this ques- 
tion be answered, General 
Crowder has tried to make 
this perfectly piain. Ob- 
viously, it is one of the 
most difficult problems to 





with 
Cuba as legal adviser to the 
A student, a worker and a fighter ! 








This is the man who is raising the Great American Army. Provost Marshal-. 
General Enoch H. Crowder is one of the most efficient men in the United States 
service, and what he has done and is doing is a credit to America. 

__ General Crowder is a gray, silent individual who gets his work done. 
said that on his desk are to be found packets of little red stickers, and they con- 
tain one printed word : ‘‘ Expedite.’’ The General plays neither golf nor tennis, 
and his one recreation is riding a good horse, as befits a former cavalry officer. 

General Crowder was born in 1859, in Missouri, 
studied law, served with the Eighth Cavalry, and chased the Apaches until 
Geronimo was captured. He taught Military 
souri, and received his B. A. from that Law School. He did su 
Philippines as Judge-Advocate, and was senior United States 
e Japanese forces during the Russo-Japanese war. 
rovisional government. 


are “engaged’’ in a “neces- 
sary’’ agricultural enter- 
prise and found to be 
*“necessary ’’ to such en- 
terprise as sole manager, 
controller ordirecting head. 

In the July Farm Jour- 
nal, in answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘* Tell me, a farmer, 
how to get in my right 
class,’’ we printed the 
following : 

‘*While declining to 
make a direct statement, 
General Crowder indicated 
that the proper course to 
be pursued by sucha farmer 
would be to have his em- 
ployer, father, mother or 
wife appeal to the Local 





It is 


uated from West Point, 


actics at the University of Mis- 

rb work in the 
ilitary Observer 
Later he served ‘n 








explain orregulate by formal regulation, 
so each should answer the question. 

So far as answering the question or 
making a claim for defer classifica - 
tion, most registrants do not want to 
place themselves in a position which 
could be construed as an effort to evade 
military service. Some men will neither 
ask deferred classification nor cooperate 
with their employers in seeking it. 

The attitude of many is this: If the 
Government thinks I ought to stay and 
help on the farm I am willing to do so ; 
if the Government thinks I would make 
a better soldier than a farmer, orif there 
are enough skilled farm workers I want 
to serve at the front. 

Most farmers who have not been given 
deferred classification and who think they 
are ‘‘ necessary ’’ to a ‘‘ necessary ”’ en- 
terprise, have failed to do at least one 
of the following : 

Ist. They have not asked for exemp- 
tion or deferred classification. 

2d. They have not proved that they 


Board for reclassification, presenting 
new affidavits — that he is 4 
necessary part of a necessary agricui- 
tural enterprise. This can be done re- 
gardiess of what has previously been 
presented to the Board.’’ 

If the reclassification is denied, we are 
sure our men will realize that the Gov- 
ernment knows what is best and they 
will loyally march in the ranks of those 
— are ag this er safe ™ 

emocracy. e repea urging 0 
General «, AE that it is a patriotic 
duty for a registrant to claim deferred 
classification, if he is necessary where 
he is, will have great influence on the 
new draft. Many mistakes and pit- 
falis will be avoided by a more — 
mom soge { of the questionnaire and 
wishes of the Government. Local Boards 
have now had experience and know their 
duties better. If we can continue to ad- 
vise Our Folks we will be glad to do it. 
Literally thousands of requests for aid 
have come to this office. 


Christmas Boxes for Our Boys Abroad | 


(yi-¥ one parcel will be accepted by 
the War nt through the 
Red Cross for each soldier overseas. 

Each soldier will be provided with one 
Christmas parcel label. This will be 
forwarded by him to the person in the 
United States from whom he wishes to 
receive his Christmas package. Pack- 
ages that do not bear this label will not 
be aecepted by the Red Cross. Labels 
that are lost will not be duplicated. On 
receiving one of these Christmas parcel 
labels it should be presented at the near- 
est chapter, branch or auxiliary head- 
quarters of the Red Cross, where the 
holder will receive a cardboard box 3 x 
4x 9 inches. 

With each box will be given complete 
instructions regarding the articles which 
may be sent, and a list of articles which 
are barred by the postal authorities. 
Study these instructions and avoid mis- 
takes. No message or written material 
of any kind will be allowed to go in the 
boxes. When the boxes are packed, but 
unwrapped, they must not. weigh more 


than two pounds, fifteen ounces. Perish- 
able food, soft candy, liquids, or any- 
thing in glass containers should not be 
placed in the package. 

Do not mail the box yourself. When 
packed, take it, with the label, unsealed 
and unwrapped ready for inspection, to 
the nearest collection station designated 
by the Red Cross. Red Cross represen- 
tatives are authorized to remove ob- 
jectionable articles from parcels. Ship- 
pers will then affix enough pots to 
carry the parcels to Hoboken, N. J. The 
Red Cross will deliver them to postal 
authorities. 

No Christmas parcel will be accepted 
by the Red Cross for shipment after 

ovember 20. 


Pack dried fruits and other food prod- — 


ucts in small tin-or wooden boxes, Do 
not put ep Sy in the package which 
be etl | rp en Christmas. 
ive candy preference over choc- 
olates, unless the latter are enclosed 
in heavy wrappers. 
[To be continued on page 61) 


Gifts should be 













































































































The Right Way Is To Weigh 














Every load of grain or stock crosses 
these scales before leaving the farm 


OW do I know that all these ac- 

counts are correct, and that I made 
a profit on my farm last year? ? Why, I 
weigh everything. ’’ 

The banker was going over a farm 
account-book with John Blair, one of 
the most prosperous farmers in the 
community. After asking himself the 
banker’s question and answering it in 
four words, the farmer explained. 

‘*T know it paid me to feed stock last 
winter; my knowledge really begins 
further back than the feed lot, though. 
Every load of grain crosses my scales 
before it goes into the cribs or bins at 
harvest time. That tells me whether 
I’m getting any more grain from the 
4 use of fertilizers and manures, or from 
extra care in cleaning, testing and treat- 
ing my seed-grain. I find that I doubled 
my. profit on oats by treating for smut.’ 

‘Do you trouble to weigh the steers 
in the feed lot every week ?’’ interrupted 
the banker. 

“*T weigh them, but it’s no trouble; 
: each animal is weighed separately once 
| a week, In the spring or fall one of the 
7 boys does it before or after school, for I 
seldom feed more than a car-load at one 
time. If a steer gains less than he 
did the previous week, and continues 
that way, I cut him out of the bunch 
and sell him before stowing away a lot 
of grain in him.’’ 

‘* How long have you had scales ?”’ 











‘* For fifteen years. 


I always used to 


sell most of my stock by the head. 


It 


to buy my stuff that way. 


ag e got so that stock buyers always wanted 


After I 


bought my scales I knew a I had 

os: been guessing too low on weights. Now 

: I know how much I’m omy Ad to get for 
a load before it leaves the farm. I can 
tell how heavy to load the wagons for 

_market. I always p < my corn-huskers 
by weight, and when I rent a field from 
my neighbor on the shares, there’s no 
guesswork about dividing the crop. The 
scales are near the driveway, so it’s no 
trouble to drive across them.’ 

‘*You have only one scales,’’ the 
banker suggested. 

**One is enough if placed right and 
supplied with a movable pen for stock. 
It takes but a few minutes to set the 
pen up on the scales, and no longer to 
remove it. I have a lane leading up to 
the scales, so it is easy to drive stock on 

the platform. Of course, I have smaller 
scales in the granary for sacks of grain.’’ 













































For weighing animals on foot, have a 
' movable a for the scales, and a 
ane leading to it 








This illustration shows 
actual size of sample 
cake which we will send 
you FREE. See coupon 
below. 


Up With 
Grandpa’s Wonder Soap 


No matter how dirty you get, whether it’s grease or mud, ‘ 
if there’s a cake of Grandpa’s Wonder Soap in. the house, 
you ll be real clean in a few rubs. 


The foamy, natural-tinted lather, that whitens as it cleans, works up 
right off and just carries away the dirt. 


GRANDPA’S Wonder Soap 


The Genuine Pine Tar Soap 


is so manufactured that the pine tar is unaffected by other ingredients and 
its cleansing qualities are unreduced. 


Nature made pine tar for keeping clean and it is used in Grandpa's 
Wonder Soap for just that reason. Because pine tar is a natural cleanser 
it makes the soap lather so quickly that you can use it very sparingly. That 
means a real saving, for Grandpa’s Wonder Soap is not expensive. 


For sale by your grocer and druggist. 


We want you to know the satisfaction of a Grandpa’s Wonder Soap wash- 
up with its piney fragrance. Fill out the coupon and get a sample FREE. 
IDSSCE CT TS STEER SCR TE AERTC KERR RRR KEKE CRE RR ERT SSE KERR EER ERER ESSER ERER REESE eeeEe 
BEAVER SOAP CO., Dayton, Ohio. Gentlemen: I would like to try Grandpa’s 
Wonder Soap containing genuine pine tar. Please send me a sample cake as offered. 
FJ 
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We “make, Gasoline age 


Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth St., Chicago 
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feage e for information and testimonials. 
Thousands used on ee. rent srente, 1K 
U. S. and English Gove 
THE SPECIALTY DEVICE co. 
Dep't 80, 106 West 3rd Street Cincinnati, O. 
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36 
When the doctor is ten 
or twenty miles away, it’s 
@ mighty comforting feel- 
ing to know you’ve got a 
jar of Musterole handy in 
the house. 


For first aid in many ill- 
nesses-for relief from colds, 
congestions,achesand pains 
—Musteroleis uncommonly 
effective. 


It is better than a mustard 
laster—gives quicker re- 
ief, and there’s no fuss, 

muss or blister. 


Just rub a little of this clean, 
white ointment on the aching or 
congested spot. Almost instantly 
you feel a pleasant warm tingle, 
then in a moment or twoa sooth- 
ing, delightful coolness; but way 
down deep underneath the cool- 
ness, good old Musterole gener- 
ates a peculiar heat which dis- 
perses congestion and sends the 
pain away. 


Musterole is made with oil of 
mustard and a few home simples. 


Try it for coughs, colds (it often 
prevents pneumonia), bronchitis, 
sore throat, croup, stiff neck, 
neuralgia, headache, rheumatism, 
lumbago, pains and aches of the 
back, sore or strained’ muscles, 
and chilblains. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend it. 
30c and 60c jars; hospital size $2.50. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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And This Is the Way It Was 
By JOHN D. WELLS 


Used to be our hired man, 

Hawley was; and a capital han’, 
Excepting that he had a hint— 
Sort of a impdimint— 

In his speech, that he’d allow 
**Wa’n't folks’ business anyhow !”’ 
That was jist his story, ’cause 
Tongue-tied’s what he really was! 


Used to court our daughter Nell, 
Hawley did; for quite a spell 
Skylarked ’round before we knew— 
Down to Literary, too— 

“Sings’’ an’ dances, jamborees, 
Everywhere our Nell would please— 
Claimed she understood about 
Every word that he spit out. 


Ma an’ me showed our good sense— 
Knowed from our experience 
’Twa’n’t no time for mixin’ in 
Nellie’s plans, nor go agin 

Nellie’s hopes ; so we agrees 

When she up an’ say that he’s 

Good as any on the Hill, 

Jist as long as he kept still! 


Climax come one night when they 
Harnessed up an’ drove away— 
Reg’lar moonlight courtin’ spell ! 
Never could git Nell to tell 

How it come! I ’spose they was 
Talkin’ soft like lovers does; 

What he really said was, ‘‘ Who?’’ 
What she thought he said was, ‘“‘You!’’ 


That’s how Hawley owns—an’ clear— 
The finest farm in the country here; 
That’s how come it that I’ve got 
Such a fine, uncommon lot— 
Crop, I’d say—of gals an’ boys 
Trompin’ ’round an’ makin’ noise; 
Thanks to Nellie—she’s their mother— 
None. of ’em is tongue-tied nuther! 
(Copyright, 1917, Harper Brothers.] 





A Glass of Wine 


By LYDIA M. DUNHAM O’NEIL 


What do you see in this glass of wine? 
Look close and tell me, O friend of mine! 


I see the sparkle of laughing eyes, 

And the deep-down fire that in them lies, 
As the up-raised glass meets the ruddy lip, 
To pledge the pleasures of fellowship. 

I see the jest and the smile that pass 
About the board, with each brimming 


glass, 
And the roseate glow of youth divine— 
All these I see in a glass of wine. 


What else do you see in this glass of wine? 
Look closer, closer, O friend of mine! 


I see the eyes grown dull and dim, 

And the smoldering fire all fierce and grim ; 

The blood that riots so hot and high ; 

The lips that have uttered their first black 
lie ; 

The mirthlesslaugh and the word profane; 

The wild plan born of a fevered brain ; 

The evil thought and the deed malign— 

All these I see in a glass of wine. 


What more, then, tell me, O friend of mine? 


What more can lie in this glass of wine? 


I see what once was a happy home, 

Shrouded in gathering shades of gloom, 

The abode of misery, want, and woe, 

And the broken heart that no help may 
know. 

I see a corpse on the river float, 

Out with the tide, like a drifting boat; 

And heavy indeed is this heart of mine 

For the ruin wrought by a glass of wine. 





As the Farmer Sees It 
[But he is glad to do it] 
By RICHARD A. FOLEY 


On Monday I mow, 


On Tuesday I sow, 
And on Wednesday pull the weeds ; 
On Thursday I put the hay in the barn 
And on Friday I sort the seeds. 
On Saturday I care for the ox and the ass, 
And then on Sunday— 
I save the gas! 


On labor I thrive— 
I get up at five 
And I hustle until it’s dark ; 
At mealtime I save both sugar and wheat 
And I do it without remark. 
A holiday’s coming—you know what I 
mean— 
I have all Sunday 
To save gasoline. 


I’m patient I trust— 

It’s Berlin or bust— 

And the farmer must do his bit. 

They’re calling on us to feed half the world, 
But there’s one thing that keeps me fit— 
I enjoy through the week seeing joy- 

riders pass, 
And then on Sunday— 
I save the gas! 


—___—~>-- 


The Lad Who Stays Behind 


By FLORENCE BOYCE DAVIS 


Here’s to the lad who stays to swing , 
The scythe with his strong right arm; 
Here’s to the lad who is harvesting 
The ripened fruits of the farm. 
He has seen his comrades marching by, 
Valiant of heart and clear of eye ; 
He has heard far off the bugle cry 
And quickened to war’s alarm. 


Face to the land of Lafayette, 
He dreams as he plants and tills ; 
His thoughts afar though his feet are set 
On the sward of his native hills. 
One for the bayonet, one for the hoe ; 
One to stay and another to go; 
One for striking his Country’s foe, 
And another for filling her mills. 


So here’s to the lad who takes the spade 
Though he longs to shoulder the gun ; 
Loyal of heart and unafraid 
He is serving against the Hun. 
From his hand the fighting men are fed, 
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Selling Wheat 


EPORTS have reached The Farm 

Journal that some farmers are sell- 
ing their wheat at less than the guar- 
anteed price because of the railway em- 
bargoes placed in some parts of the coun- 
try against wheat my pocepe Also that 
some farmers in the East are unable to 
sell their wheat at all. While the eleva- 
tors are temporarily overstocked because 
seaboard movement has not kept pace 
with internal movement, this condition 
should be improved during the next thirty 
or sixty days. No farmer who will have 
patience until the situation improves 
need sell. below the guaranteed price, 
for the Government will buy all wheat 
as fast as it can be moved, and any bank 
ought to. be willing to help hold the grain 
until a satisfactory market is found. 


Fine! 
If wishes were autos, and gas thrown in, 
We'd put on our dusters and take a spin. 
How gaily we’d flivver,unmindful of hitches; 
There wouldn’t be room for the wrecks in 
the ditches. Walter G. Doty. 








Doing Over the Old Barn 


By E. L. VINCENT 


For a moment when I came in sight 
of the place I did not recognize it, so 
changed was it in appearance. The 
buildings did not look like they used to ; 
the fences were different, and the fields 
had been arranged on a new and more 
economical plan for saving time and 
lessening labor, 

But the barn was the outstanding 
feature of the place. The old barn had 
stood in the midst of a low,, wet place, 
quite a distance from the house. The 
man who owned the place before it 
changed hands must have traveled many 
miles every day to do the chores. 

This old barn was taken down and the 
solid timbers moved away to a site 200 
feet from the house. Such of the old 
sills, beams and other timbers as were 
of the right size and length were worked 
over for the new frame. The woods 
afforded logs for what more heavy tim- 
bers were needed, as well as for the 
siding. These siding boards were all 
surfaced, so that they could be painted. 
Some of the old siding was used in the 
new barn, although much of it was worn 
very thin by the weather. A basement 
was put under the new barn, with a 
thirty-foot shed attached. The whole 
was given a fine coat of red paint, and 
trimmed with white. It looks fine now, 
and it is as good as it looks, 

Inside are some devices to save time 
and strength. Stairs lead from the base- 
ment to the first. floor and up to the 
scaffolds.. Good swing stanchions make 
it comfortable for the cows and easier 
for the men folks. Feed carriers and 
litter carriers lessen the labor necessar 
to feed the stock and clean the barn. 
drilled well near-by affords water. Al- 
together, it is a good, labor-saving barn. 
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HAT the Maytag Multi- 

Motor Washer is today the 

most used power washer in 
the world, has a significance which 
prospective purchasers cannot fail to 
recognize. The emphatic conviction of 
the thousands of Maytag owners that 
they possess the best in washing machine 
design and construction is proof sufficient 
that it is a washer worthy of the con- 
fidence of those whose purchases are 
guided by prudence and economy. 


The magnificent little Multi- | 
Motor engine, built right into the frame, 
gives the housewife a simple, ever-ready 
as unit for any work about the 
ouse where light power, is needed. 
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: “Wringer == 


Write for a Maytag Laundry Manual 
—Sull of time-and-money-saving 
laundry hints, Sent gratis. 


THE MAYTAG CO., Dept. 291, Newton, lowa 


Canadian Branches: Winnipeg, Man.; Collingwood, Ont, 
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To lock windows which slide open hori- 
zontally, take an old hinge and attach as 
shown. If the free end is sharpened with 
W a file it will 
My hold more 
securely. 
To open the 
window, lift 
the free end 
of the hinge 
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Complete Set Elegantly Designed Mission Furniture 
: ; and hand- a 
Sone oe ee etl caing tite splendid Miesion 
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Use Your Auto 


As A Stationary 
Engine Wy. 
ee B\ (Me! 


— 


A simple, easily attached, equipment— 
makes a powerful engine out of your car. 
Positively no trouble to connect. ou don’t 
need a other power engine when you 
have a wrence Auto Power Equipment— 
it goes wherever your work 14 
H. P. and ig economical to operate. 
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EQUIPMENT 








O STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most productive land 





Write for free Fruit Guide today. It will pay to have it. 


Harrisons’ Nurseries, Box 12, Berlin, Md. 
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Check Paid by Mistake 


OHN ANDER- 
SON walked into 


By A. B. BROWN 


ator made the re- 
quired connection. 





the Grangers’ Na- 
tional Bank and 
pushed through the 
teller’s window a 
$75 check drawn by 
George R. Steven- 
son, payable to 
Anderson. The tel- 
ler examined the 
signature and en- 
dorsement, counted 
out the cash, and 
Anderson put it in 
his pocket and 
started for home. 

On his way he 
stopped for a brief 
chat with a neigh- 
bor. 

** They tell me,”’ 
said the neighbor, 
‘‘that Stevenson, 
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“*T ought to; I’ve 
got the money in 
my ket now,”’ 
laughed Anderson. 

**We paid that by 
mistake,’’ declared 
the teller, ‘‘and 
Stevenson didn’t 
have any money in 
the bank at the 
time. In fact, his 
account was badly 
overdrawn. ”’ 

**That’s nothin 
to me,’ repli 
Anderson, 

‘*Oh yes, it is,’’ 
was the confident 
reply, ‘‘and you’ve 
got to pay back the 
money.’’ 

‘*I see myself,’’ 





\ 





one of the commis- 
sion merchants in 
town, is on the fi- 
nancial rocks.’’ 

‘*T haven’t heard 
anything about it,’’ replied Anderson. 
‘*He gave me a $75 check this morning 
for some apples, and the bank cashed it 
all right.’’ 

‘Probably there’s nothing in it,’’ 
agreed the other, and Anderson jogged 
on toward home. 

‘*The Grangers’ National Bank has 
been trying to get you on the telephone 
for the last half hour,’’ his wife told 
him as soon as he arrived. Anderson 
went in and called them. 

‘* You remember that Stevenson check 
for $75 that we paid you today ?’’ 
queried the teller, as soon as the oper- 


”” 


“T haven’t heard anything about it,” 
replied Anderson, “and he gave me 
a $75 check this morning” 


laughed Anderson. 
‘*We’llsue you. ”’ 
‘*Go ahead.’’ 
Anderson’s con- 
fidence in this in- 
stance was justified, and he was perfectly 
safe, for the rule is well established that 
a bank which pays a check under the mis- 
taken belief that the depositor has suffi- 
cient funds to cover it, can not collect the 
amount of the check from the party to 
whom it was paid, although it can, of 
course, collect the amount from the party 
who gave the check, if it can find him. 
The rule stated above holds good in 
California, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, ebraska, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Texas, Ver- 
mont, Washington and West Virginia. 


No Loafers in Noah’s Time 


By E. L. VINCENT 


OAH preached 
one hundred and 


not his fault that 





twenty years, and [a 
the biggest sermon 
he ever preached 
= — A 
e t ee 
you can make in 
favor of good farm- 
ing is the work you 
do on your farm. 
Anold fellow used 
to attend every 
farmers’ institute 
that was held in all 
the country ’round 
about. He certainly 


was a good talker. When your corn has made 200 bushels 
an acre, you can sit on the fence and 
let folks chase after you for seed 


I used to think he 
must be a wonderful 
farmer; but when 
I visited his place and found the manure 
ten feet high against the side of his 
barn, a foot deep in the pen where his 
aenabaotew calves were kept, and the 

ens roosting on a sixty-dollar mowing- 
machine, somehow I got to thinking 
along another line. Things did not jibe. 

Unfortunately, a good many men bore 
with a two-inch auger at the farmers’ 
club, and at home the biggest bit they 
use is a gimlet. 

The eight-hour day never was made 
for the man who does things. If Noah 
had stood in the pulpit all those hundred 
and twenty years and talked about the 
awful time that was coming and how he 
was going to meet it, it would have been 
all day with the folks then on the earth. 
But when he got down out of the pelnit 
and went out where he was building the 
ark, it does seem as if folks should have 


-begun.to sit up and take notice. It was 





they did not. 

Sit on the fence 
and talk about 
growing a better 
crop of corn than 
any man in seven 
counties, and folks 
will pass by on the 
other side with a 
grin. When your 
corn has grown to 
be ten feet high and 
makes 200 bushels 
to the acre, every- 
body will want 
— | the ting 

est 
about successis that 
it starts everybody 
else to doing some- 
thing better. Farm it with your mouth 
and you will have few friends. When 
head work and hand work — together, 
all creation rises up to call you b 

Now, it is certain that other folks are 
keeping their eyes on you to see what 
you are going todo next. Do you know 
that you may keep a whole ee 
from getting ahead a single inch in hal 
a century, or you may give your neigh- 
bors a hunch that will send them clear 
into the middle of next week with vim 
and vigor and victory ? 

When everybody is just dragging along 


in a dead-level sort of a way, farming — 
head and 


stands still. Stick up your 
say, ‘‘I’m done with this ; 
strike out on a new path!’’ You m 
get some whacks on the head to be 
with ; but keep on, and you will lift t 
world—your little part of it—up ou 
the groove it has been_running in... 
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Running the Kitchen Stove 
To Save Fuel 


[Written for The Farm Journal by the United 
States Fuel Administration] 


Te farm wife is in a better position 
than the city woman to be a help to 
the Fuel Administration’s immense cam- 
paign for saving 15,000,000 tons of coal 
in the Nation’s homes, because wood is 
usually available to her, as it is not in 
cities, as fuel for her kitchen stove. 
This will release several tons of coal 
from such farm kitchens. 

If, in her district, no woodlots are 
available, she can save coal by firing her 
kitchen stove or range according to the 
conservationists’ rules. These are : 

1. Clean off the top of the oven, take 
off the small clean-out door and clean 
thoroughly under the oven monthly ; see 
that the smoke-pipe fits tightly into the 
chimney, and that the inside of the 
chimney is closed off about six to eight 
inches where the pipe enters. If the 
fire-bricks are loose, get a little fire-clay 
and fill in the joints. 

2. Keep the fire-pot up even with the 
top of oven, rounding off the top, but 
not having the coal against the lids or 
running out over the oven. 

3. Turn the shaker handle over quick] 
as far as it will go, and then back ; bot 
motions should be continuous and rapid. 
Repeat until free from ashes and 
clinkers. If the range has a flat grate, 
use the poker to clean off the top of the 
grates. Always allow the fire to have 
a full draft for five or ten minutes before 
cleaning. Take ashes from the ash-pit 
daily, to prevent damage to grates. 

4, For baking and roasting, open the 
slide in the ash-pit door, have the fire- 
box filled up to the top of the oven and 
free from ashes. As soon asthe baking 
is finished, close all front drafts, open 
the check-draft damper in pipe, and if 
the fire burns too freely remove one of 
the lids over the oven about two or three 
inches. To leave drafts on after you 
are through cooking is wasteful. - To 
bank the fire for the night, run the 
poker around the side of the fire, which 
will clean the clinkers off the bricks and 
water-back. See that the fire is packed 
down solidly, rounding off the top but 
not having coal against the lids nor run- 
ning over the oven. Check the draft as 
directed when through cooking. It will 
keep your kitchen very much warmer if 
you let the oven door stand open. For 
further information or directions consult 
your regular range man. 

The kerosene or gasoline stove which 


is used to prepare a quick meal must be | 


Pye ye with care to waste no drop of 
the oil that is needed in the boilers of 
ships fueled with oil. 

he careful housewife will burn no 
unnecessary burners. She will keep the 
wicks of her stove clean, will use a funnel 
to fill the oil container, she will not use 
oil for cleaning, nor for starting a fire 
in the coal or wood stove—all this to 
husband every drop of the Government’s 
oil eg 3h 

The fireless cooker that she knows so 
well how to operate will come into play 
at every opportunity. 

The pressure cooker will cook a whole 
meal over one burner of a kerosene or 
gasoline stove, cote Pacge when the 
range fire is not needed for warming the 
kitchen. In winter, when the kitchen 
stove is also the kitchen heater, the 
pressure cooker need not be used. 

It is to the farm wife that the Govern- 
ment turns, expecting from her the 
greatest fuel savin at the kitchens 
of America can effect. Substituting 
wood, guarding coal, gasoline and kero- 
sene and using her fireless or pressure 

er, she is a kitchen conservationist 
can release a maximum amount of 
fuel for war supplies. 
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Saw Wood—Help Save Coal ¢ 


Many of my customers are making money sawing cord 
wood—earning more than living. Some make as high se3ibe day 3S 
clear. The Government says WOOD, and SAVE COAL. PT Mt 
iS CHANCE to do your bit if you live in a 
timber section. Every who can must burn 
wood, and me this outht you 











It comes to you ey mg as shown, Belt, Speed Regulator, 
Pulley, Saw Table, Saw, Belt Tightener, Steel Seat, Chain 
Brake and full engine equipment. All you need when you 2 
get engine is fuel oil and water. Write for my latest 


@ prices and terms—Cash or Payments. . Money 
@ Back if not Satisfied on my new 90 Day Engine offer, 5-Year Guar- © 
antee. I can ship entire outfit (Kerosene or Gasoline) same day order 


@ is received. You get it all at once—not part from one place and 
@ part from another. My new (copyrighted) Book tells all about it—tells @ 

you “How to Judge Engines” and ‘‘How to Make Money Sawing”’. 
Write me today for full particulars.—ED. H. WITTE, Pres. v gS 


© 
@ WITTE ENGINE WORKS 1°27 Octten4 Ave. Kansas City. Mo. 9 


1627 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
0600800008886 88GS6O88O8S8S8E0 
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"A WADE does 10 mens work : 
Saws 25 cords a day! | 


A money-maker and hard work saver for land clearers and wood-cutting 
contractors. One man can move it from cut to cut. Simple and reliable. 
Hundreds in use all over the U.S. When notin use for wood cutting, the 4H. P. motor will 


run » churns, pumps, etc. Quick deliveries from over 








“My Wade Saw ts cutting wood for less than 3 cents 100 points throughout 
a cord,"*—F. J." Williams, Burns, Ore. the United States, 
“" [have sawed through five-foot solid oah logs atthe 
of one foot a minute."-—N. P. Myers, Laton, 


America must burn more 
wees for fuel. One Wade 


fai~ { specified 
\ ie by the U. 8./ 





FARM;WAGONS 


% High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
or narrow tires. ‘ Steel or wood wheels to fit 

gear. Wagon parts of all kinds, Wri 
ustrated in colors. 
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A Business Bride—s, 


[Did you ever hear of such a business-like beautiful library table with a soft-toned 


marriage ? 
would you have done if you had been 
Jessie? Weleft them in acar talicing 
about Jessie's children, so read on 
and see if it ends as you expected. ] 


CHAPTER III 
TIED DOWN 


“ BARGAIN’S a bargain, 
Jessie,"” John finally 
stammered as the car 

just missed the ditch and then 

straightened out on its home- 
ward way again. ‘“‘I will attend 
to your children’s board bill. 

You are working entirely too 

hard as it is, without puttin 

any extra burdens on yourself. 

I think I shall sell several of the 

cows, as the butter-making will 

be too heavy for you. I’li prob- 
ably be at home more this sum- 
mer than usual, and that will 
make your housework heavier.’’ 

With the income from the cows 
cut off, and the egg supply cur- 
tailed by the hot weather, y essie 
found herself badly handicapped. 
But her fertile brain found 
another way out of the difficulty, 
and by doing sewing for town 
people after nightfall and when 
not busy with her housework, 
she managed to continue the 
music lessons and provide all 
the clothes for the children 
who rapidly outgrew everything. 

One Sunday when alone, John wan- 
dered upstairs and, much to his surprise, 
found the door of Jessie’s room open. 
He did not know that the old lock was 
so poor that it was almost impossible to 
keep the door shut. Like a guilty child 
he stood on the threshold stared at 
the dainty curtains, the hittle ornaments, 
the bits of fancy work, the pictures and 
other things that made a home for the 
nominal mistress of the house. A woman 
would have seen in a minute that the 
pretty things were all manufactured out 
of old materials, but to his masculine 
eyes the room looked luxurious. 

** What do you say about doing a little 
fixing up around here?’’ he said to 
Jessie at supper-time. ‘‘Seems to me 
we ought to get a paperhanger and a 
e< out from town and furbish up a 

it. Mother let things rum down in her 
last years and I’ve been too busy to 
notice. Jason North said he was going 
to bring his wife over here one of these 
days, and we ought to fix up before they 
come. Jason’s a good customer of mine 
and I’d like to keep on the good side of 
him,’’ he finished, amely. 

‘* Just as you say,’’ said Jessie, hardly 
hearing what he said. She was thinki 
of the coming entertainment in whi 
Grace was to have a prominent Eert, 
and was planning the new white dress 
the little girl was to wear. ‘‘Let me 
know a day or two in advance and I’ll 
get the furniture out of the rooms.’’ 

‘*And we ought to have some new 
furniture,’’ went on John. “‘I wish you 
would drop in at the furniture store the 
first day you are in town and pick out 
poe A nice for the living-room and 
the dining-room. You don’t need to 
think about the cost. I’ve made more 
m this year than ever before and I 
can afford to spend some of it.” 

A business trip took John away from 
home the be ne | the paperhangers 
arrived, and w e returned the new 
furniture was in oes and the rooms 
were so pretty dainty that he could 
only stand and stare at transforma- 
tion. That evening he sat alone by the 


eee eS ee eee eee 


Under the circumstances what 


‘new rug under his feet, and had time to 





“You are not going one step,” said Jessie 


look over the new things at his leisure ; 
but he was not content. Upstairs was 
the low hum of a sewing-machine, and 
occasionally he caught a subdued snatch 
of song as his housekeeper hurried 
through the delightful task of finishing a 
particularly fine frock for her daughter. 

*‘ Blame it all!’ he said at last. 
“*What a chump I was! Gave her a 
housekeeper’s wages and she’s tieddown 
to the work hand and foot! I deserve 
hanging. Now I’ve got to think of a 
way to give her more money if I ever 
want her to stay down here with me, or 
go out driving, or anything. I don’t see 
how I ever hatched up such a fool 
scheme. ”’ 

But try as he would he could think of 
no way out of his difficulties, and at last 
in desperation he sought the old family 
lawyer and laid the case before him. 
**Mr. Dobson,’’ he said when he had 
ended, ‘‘I’m grateful to you for not 
laughing at me or calling me a fool as I 
deserve, but now help me out of my 
trouble. Think up some pian to give her 
some money and I’ll foot the bill. If I 
had half a chance maybe I could make 
her listen to me, but as it is I hang 

house and neglect my busi- 
ness, and all in vain.’’ 

**It can be easily arranged, John, if 
her former husband owned an property 
or even had stock in some fake mine,”’ 
said the lawyer easily. ‘‘ Then we could 
arrange to have some stranger offer her a 
substantial price for her holdings and—’’ 

**Hurrah !”* cried John, flinging up 
his hat. ‘‘ Her husband ht every 
gold brick he could hear of, and his 
widow is busy now paying off his old 
debts. She gets letters from the Black 

iamond Coal Company, and a lot of 
other fake concerns. Hurry it through, 
Mr. Dobson, and it doesn’t matter what 
it costs.”’ 

e*e* 

John watched Jessie narrowly the day 
the letter came telling of an offer for 
the stock she had always i 
worthless. To all intents he was busy 
reading a newspaper, but he saw the 


HILDA RICHMOND 


tears coming in her eyes, and she gath- 
ered up the mail in her gingham apron 
and retired upstairs to take in 
the details of the offer. When 
she came down there were 
traces of her recent emotion, 
but her face was calm and her 
voice controlled. 

**T have had a surprise,’’ she 
said calmly. ‘‘I received an 
offer this morning for the stock 
Mr. Potter owned in the Black 
Diamond Coal Company and 
which I always thought was 
worthless. It comes through a 
Mr. Dobson who is a lawyer in 
Richland, Can you tell me if he 
is reliable ?’’ 

** Absolutely,’’ said John, try- 
ing to say it carelessly. ‘‘If he 
has made you an offer you can 
be sure it is all right.’’ 

‘**TItis for a client of his, rather 
than for himself. He offers me 
$5,000 for my shares and wants 
an immediate answer. I think 
I shall aecept.’’ 

“It seems to me you would be 
wise to do so.’’ 

‘*]T think so, too, and I shall 
write himatonce. It will enable 
me to do the things that I imag- 
ined it would take years to ac- 
complish. I can get a little 
home and have my children with 
me.’’ John’s eyes stared straight 
ahead, but she did not seem to 
see him. ‘‘I have had anoffer 
from the Elm Park Church to be 
their organist, and when I am settled I 
can get some music pupils to help eut.”’ 


” She seemed to have forgotten John and 


was talking to herself. ‘‘ It’s wonder- 
ful—wonderful! I can hardly wait to 
carry out my plans.”’ 

‘* And whatabout me ?”’ gasped John. 

“*Oh, I shall give you plenty of time 
to look for another housekeeper, of 
course,’”’ she said promptly. ‘‘I shall 
probably have to wait some time for this 
money, and I may as well stay here as 
to go away. You can be looking around 
for another woman and I'll have the 
house all cleaned by that time. Almost 
any one can easily learn what you like 
to eat, and that is all you care about.’’ 

“T-—I thought you'd want to stay 
here always,”’ faltered the miserable 
man. “I—that is—we’re married. Folks 
will say—’’ 

** Stay here always! ’’ said Jessie with 
fine scorn. ‘‘ What for, I should like to 
know? You yourself said it was a mere 
business transaction and—’’ 

‘*Spare mei’’ groaned John. ‘“‘I 
knew I had no sense in those days but 
I’ve acquired some since. I want you, 
I need you, I lo——”’ 

““T guess if you get your meals reg- 
ularly and don’t have to gad over t 
country with any woman, you'll be per- 
fectly content,’’ interrupted Jessie, ‘‘I 
wonder if you think it has been such a 
joy to stay here in this house that I 
want to vey Simeene Which -sounds 
ungrateful, t I’m not ungrateful. 
You gave me a place to stay apd a chance 
to earn a living for my children and pay 
my debts, and I thank you for it. t 
when you talk about our marriage, 
that’s a different thing.’’ 


CHAPTER IV 
THANKSGIVING DAY 
Jessie and her children were soon 
settled in her new home, which was a 


very tiny rented house on a back street. 
The months passed and at last came 


Thanksgiving. A small roundtable with | 


[Continued on page 52] 
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CICCOLINI 








CHALMERS LAZZARI 





MATZENAUER SCOTT 









Testinc THe New Epison’s ReE-CREATION OF 






LaAzzARI’s GLORIOUS VOICE 


AROLINE LAZZARI, contralto of the 

Chicago Opera Company, gifted with a 
golden voice that will win her a high pinnacle 
of fame, is the latest acquisition of the Edison 
Laboratories, 

The photograph illustrates one of those tense 
moments when the work of Mr. Edison’s re- 
cording experts is tested by direct comparison 
with the voice of the artist. 

To develop a phonograph capable of sustain- 
ing this test Mr. Edison spent more than three 
million dollars in research work. The result is 
The New Edison, “the phonograph with a 
soul”, which is the only sound-reproducing in- 


strument capable of sustaining the acid test of 
direct comparison with living singers. 

Signorina Lazzari, as a new member of the 
Edison family, enjoyed the distinction of making 
her test before five other great opera singers. 
She stood beside the instrument and sang the 
same arias she had recorded. From time to time 
she paused and The New Edison sang alone. 
The renowned artists who listened to the 
test with ears trained to note the subtlest 
shades of tone color were unable to detect 
the slightest difference between Signorina Laz- 
zari's voice and The New Edison's Re-Creation 
of it. 


A post card request brings our interesting magazine 


“Along Broadway” and other Edison literature 


The NEW EDISON 





‘The Phonograph with a Soul”’ 





| THOMAS A. 


EDISON, 





IN Cw 


ORANGE, N. 





DE TREVILLE 
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it brings these 
splendid shoes 
toyou prepaid. 








Boston Mail Order House, Dept. F 

Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send me a pair of National Farm shoes or 
will arrival. i 


on 
am not satisfied in every way I will return them 
and you will refund my money. 














a Penn 


See what a bargain are offered here 
—and not a cent to Ban with your order. 
strong, durable, wonderful 
to show you that in spite of advancing 

r) 





















prices of material and labor w 
can give you the 
markable values. Just 
send your name 
address stating size :F 
wanted. Compare 
these with shoes at {f 
even $6. Keep them :64 
only if they are the #4 
best bargain y 
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ever saw, 


Soft Toe 
Army 
Shoe 


Genuine 
Munson : 
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DontSend | 


These 
shoes sent on approval 






























Tractors, plows, harrows, every 
implement speedily freed from 
| | stuck joints. 


Send 35c for an oil can— 


GRAMOLINE CoO., Ltd. 
7 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 





Trade Mort Regd —Pat. Of. Wash. 


“It Loosens It” 


TWICE THIS SIZE 
fall of Rusticene 














| Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern § scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 





noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
Nolies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove 

Protected by U. 8. pat- 
enta. Catalog & measure 
blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 





C. E. BROOKS, 234D State Street, Marshall, Mich. 













GIVEN Soc:.. EASTMAN 
pacvene ais 
GATES MFG. CO., DEPT. 610, CHICAGG 
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Two Mistakes To Avoid 


By T. C. ATKESON 
of the National Grange 


O government activities have been 
projected which, if carried out, will 
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cocoanut shells daily to use in making 
carbon for the gas masks worn by our 
soldiers on the front line in France. 
Only fifty tons a day are available. The 
next best material consists of the seeds 
of stone fruits, such as peach, plum, 
prune, apricot, the seeds of dates and 


olives, and the hard shells of walnuts, 


hickorynuts and hazelnuts. All through 
the winter people will be using prunes 
and other canned fruits; olives, dates 
and nuts, It is a highly patriotic ser- 
vice to save all the seeds and shells and 
see that they are delivered to local 
branches of the Red Cross, who will see 
that they reach the proper destination. 





To make the truck shown in Fig. 1, 
which is especially useful at house- 
cleaning time, obtain a board 18 x 12 
inches. Two 
inches from 
each end nail 





of TRocK 





two blocks as 

long as the 

Fig.1 length of a 

large spool, as shown at ‘‘A’’ in Fig. 2. 


On each side of these blocks nail a 
strip of inch lumber one foot long 
and two inches wide, as indicated at 
‘*B.’’ For wheels fasten four spools 
between the cross-pieces ‘‘ B’’ by us- 
ing a large wire spike for each axle. 
Use wire that will just fit the holes 
th the spools, and drive it 
through the crosspieces about one- 
half inch from the loweredge. On this 
home-made truck you can draw a tub 
or pail of wa- rT 
ter,andmany 
other heavy 
articles. To 
draw it about 
@ rope may| 4 
be attached 
as shown in #{00/ 


























Fig. 1. 2. 
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Actual Cash Is the Test 
By F. L. THOMSEN 


I AM only one of a number of ordinary 
farmers who wants the county agent 
to know what we, who pay him, expect 
of him. Even if he does not agree with 
us, he may get some benefit from know- 
ing it. 

ontrary to popular opinion, we are 
not skeptical of the county agent and his 
work when he comes among us. If we 
were, we would not hire him. 

County agents must not get the idea, 
which is too common, that half their 
time must be spent in subduing our con- 
trary spirits, and convincing us that we 
were right in getting you. If there are 
a few of us like that, just let ’em alone 
and they will come around of their own 
accord. I know of one young fellow 
whose work was almost spoiled just for 
that reason. 

Now, let me tell you a little of what 
we expect from our county agent. We 
want something else besides community 
uplift demonstrations and similar showy 
exhibitions and meetings. These are 
all right in their place, and we want 
them. The same is true of calf clubs, 
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corn clubs, and-all other kinds of clubs: 
But accerding to our viewpoint, the 
county agent's greatest value lies in 
looking after the immediate interests 
of the people in.acommunity. Indirectly 
we pay his salary, and we want some of 
this back in actual cash. 

By this we mean direct efforts to se- 
cure higher prices for our products ; 
help in securing farm labor when it is 
needed, instead of long-winded orations 
on the scarcity of help after the crops 
have been harvested; the pointing out 
of mistakes which we are making rather 
than telling us what might happen. We 
farmers can’t always see the applica- 
tion of your advice until it is actually 
pointed out to us. And last of all we 
want personal visits to our farms, and 
personal consideration of our own per- 
sonal problems. We want concrete 
rather than general assistance. 

Maybe our idea is wrong. Maybe it 
is nothing but an old-fashioned hobby. 
Possibly you can do more good in work- 
ing for the future rather than the pres- 
ent; but we would like some of the 
other kind of help, too, so that at the 
end of the year we can figure up where 
the salary of the county agent realiy has 
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been returned directly and immediately 
through his efforts. 


The First County Agent 


The fact that several counties are claim- 
ing the honor of having the first count 

agent shows that the work is wort 

while and that the honor is something 
to be proud of. Broome county, N. Y., 
and Bedford county, Pa., were the first 
to toss their hats into the ring, and now 
Oneida county, Wis., is in the running. 
It will be a disappointment to all three 
of these counties to learn that, accord- 
ing to the officials in charge of county 
agent work at Washington, the first 
agent was appointed in Smith county, 


-Tex., in 1 





The elephant 


Of meme the jun- 
gle crowd. . 

Like'certain bosses that (e 
we see, 

He loves to show au-'¥ 

ority. 

He says: “I want less 
monkey work,” 

Then wonders why the 


is very 
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Reasons 
Styleplus 


are worn eve ere 


Because they are stylish in appearance—designed 

y experts, 

Because they are built for service—carefully 
constructed of good materials that can be de- 
pended on to wear well. 

‘ Because they are moderate in price—enable 
you to dress well and practice thrift, 
Styleplus are manufactured on the standard- 
ized plan—a few grades in big volume, with 

costs reduced and clothing “i 

At the price, each grade is always an excep- 





ues increased. 


There is a big advantage in buying clothes at a store. You 
can see the different styles, try them on, and make the best 
You can be certain of the fit defore you order the 


So make your pick today at the Styleplus Store in your 


Two grades in Styleplus suits: $25 and $30. 
Three grades in Styleplus overcoats: $25, $30 and $35. 


Sold by one leadin clothing merchant in most cities and towns. 
Write us (Dept. AE} for Styleplus booklet and name of local dealer. 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc, Founded 19 = Baltimore, Md, 


—————— 
Styleplus Clothes 
$255 30-$35 






Copyright 1918 5 a 
Henry Sonpcbore ech grade one price the nation or 


America's only known-priced clothes 
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For Your Piano 


and Other Fine Furniture 
Be Careful of the Polish You Use on Them 





Do not take chances. 
Use O-Cedar Polish. 
Use it as directed on 
the bottle. The results 
are sure to be satisfac- 
Bes tory. You will be de- 
lighted because 
Q-Cedar Polish cleans, 
dusts, polishesand beau- 
tifies all at once—the same time. 

All dust and grime will disappear and the 
beauty of the grain is 
brought out. Then 
comes a hard, dry, Iast- A] 
ing lustre that does not 
get gummy or sticky. 

And O-Cedar is as 
easy ~ oe as it is safe. 
Simply dampen a piece 
of cloth with aber. 
wring it almost dry. 
Then pour on as much O-Cedar Polish as the 
cloth contains water. 
Go over your furniture 
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At All Dealers 
Everywhere 


‘hold Science, has 





. edar 
25¢ to $3.00 Sizes CHANNELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


1427 Carroll Ave., Chicago 
Toronto London 


with this and polish with a dry cloth. This 
brings the O-Cedar Result. And it is guaran- 
teed to please you ‘or your money will be re- 
funded. 


Wonderful for Automobiles 


Picture your car when you first bought it. 
How bright it was and how it fairly shone. 
You can bring back the original lustre by 
using O-Cedar Polish. You will notice it will 
not collect dust easily. And - 

what does settle on it can be 
removed with a duster or 
dust cloth. 


Free Booklet 
Sarah J. McLeod, 


instructor in House- 
































written a booklet de- F | 
scribing the use of F 8 
O-Cedar in the E§ 
home. Send a ‘gr : a 
for a copy of this §.8 
booklet. i 
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The Household 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 








Let us be thankful, thankful for the 
prayers 
Whose gracious answers were long, 
long delayed, < 
That they might fall upon us unawares, 
And bless us, as in greater need we 
prayed. Riley. 


ee 


There are those who, ever mindful of the 
unequal measure in which privilege, 
opportunity and all material goods are 
distributed in this world, are always 
consciously grateful for the ordinary, 
every-day comforts; for food, shelter, 
decent surroundings and a peaceful life. 
But most of us are prone to consider that 
all we are to have is ours by a natural 
right, and that on the whole it is rather 
a hardship that we can not contrive to 
have an ever-increasing share of sugar- 
plums allotted to us. We who are of 
that disposition must try at Thanksgiv- 
ing to come to a fuller appreciation of 
our more hidden blessings, as well as of 
those which we accept as matters of 
course. E. C. Martin. 





A Community Library 
By BETSEY M. BUELL 


EPLORABLE as the great world 

conflict may be the fact remains 

that it has drawn the population 
together mentally as nothing else could 
ever have done. The draft, Liberty 
Bonds and Red Cross work are all com- 
mon topics. There is no locality so 
small that these subjects have not pene- 
trated: Minds that formerly gave hours 
to idle gossip, perhaps at times for lack 
of a more common subject of conversa- 
tion, have not that opportunity now. 
People who almost never touched a 
newspaper are eager for news or pic- 
tures because of loved ones who may be 
heard from. 

The general advance of all prices has 
deprived many people of the publica- 
tions that they formerly enjoyed. In 
the cities this is not so lamentable for, 
by taking a few extra minutes, one may 
gain any amount of information at the 
libraries ; but in many small places a 
library is considered a luxury, and peo- 
ple who once passed magazines or news- 
papers along are selling them now, or 
sending them away. This method is ex- 
tremely commendable, but the fact re- 
mains that there are thousands of peo- 
ple, particularly in rural districts, who 
are left mentally starved. 

While many of our country towns can 
not have a large library, there are few 
that can not have a small one, if the need 
is recognized. In a little town in Con- 
necticut a few years ago there was a 
crying need for just this sort of thing. 
The library which had -been used had 
fallen into decay, so the energetic in- 
habitants determined to have a reading- 
room with. at least a few books of com- 

mon. interest. Today, after 

only a few years, ‘this ranks 
as one of the best small libra- 
ries. in.the state. 

> First came a little afternoon 























Well lighted, either by day or by night, with chairs and tables conveniently placed, 
this reading-room and library is deservedly popular 


tea in a tiny room, over a paint shop, 
where. the beginning was made. At 
this, the first public meeting, the project 
was presented, thoroughly discussed and 
the committees appointed. From that 
modest start the interest spread until 
the room was soon outgrown and a bet- 
ter one secured. 

A thorough canvass of the township 
showed that every one was eager to 
help. Those who could: not give books 
or magazines, donated a-chair, a table, 
oralamp. Others gave their time and 
assisted the ‘‘house committee’’ in 
cleaning, painting the room, or in build- 
ing the necessary book shelves. The 
town made a small appropriation and the 
state helped. Soon hundreds of refer- 
ence and information books were placed 
on the shelves and gladly used by the 
grateful patrons. 

At regular ‘intervals a box of books 
from the State Traveling Library brings 
to the community volumes which the 
little library could scarcely afford to 
buy, certainly not in such numbers as 
are thus made available. All ages are 
catered to, with particular attention to 
the needs of the boys and girls and the 
problems of the community. This is 
equally noticeable in the books sent out 
by the Traveling Library and those se- 
lected for the permanent collection. 

The small fee charged for membership 
is inadequate to meet expenses; but the 
fines imposed for keeping books out 
overtime augment this fund, and dona- 
tions from townspeople make up the 
deficit when any occurs. 

There are few small places that have 
no meeting rooms for Red Cross work 
or community meetings, and if these 
were used as reading-rooms or small 
libraries they would add much to the en- 
joyment of the inhabitants. In many 
instances we find that amusements are 
not satisfactory. Quieter forms of en- 
tertainment are required, and there is a 
thirst for information of a wider range 
than has been noticed for many years. 

If this experiment is made in a very 
small way at first, the interest shown 
will be. a great. surprise. Many people 


_are well informed but have had no chance 


to make use of their knowledge, while 


others are really thirsty for general 
topics of conversation but have few op- 
portunities, or think they have not the 
time, to read. Both classes of people 
find pleasure and a common interest 
in starting a reading-room or a library 
that would add to the enjoyment of the 
general population. 

No matter how small the undertaking, 
a committee should be formed and the 
work carried on systematically. If only 
newspapers are donated they must be 
cared for, then sold, and the money used 
toward defraying expenses, The possi- 
bilities are very broad, but the interest 
will be almost in direct proportion to the 
thought that is given to working out the 
first details of even the smallest trial. 
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Concerning 
Certain Domestic Affairs 
Talk not of sad November, when a 


y 
Of warm, glad sunshine fills the 
sky of noon, 
And a wind, borrowed from some 
morn of June 
Stirs the brown grasses and the 
leafless spray. Whittier. 


“ D2? your Christmas shopping early,’’ 

is advice which has long been 
pressed upon the country, too often with 
little result. It was never more justi- 
fied than now, and there will be no ex- 
cuse for not heeding it. The agreement 
between the Council of National De- 
fense and the retail merchants as to the 
form which the Christmas shopping of 
this year shall take, and the restrictions 
which shall be-placed upon it, is on the 
whole a-happy compromise. To urge 
the early purchase of useful gifts is to 
dissipate every sound objection to the 
expression of the holiday spirit. This 
will discourage the manufacture of mere 
luxuries, and at the same time it will 
prevent the clogging of transportation 
facilities needed for war work. 


The Second Christmas Membership 
Campaign of the American, Red Cross 
will be held the latter part of December, 
probably starting December 16. The 
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objective will be universal membership, 
which will include the renewal of the 
present membership and securing as new 
members all the available adult popula- 
tion of the United States, excepting 
men in the service. If you are in doubt 
as to what your response to this call 
should be, read the following extract 
from a letter written by an army medi- 
cal officer in command 
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will be round or oblong, as desired, keep- 
ing the braid damp enough to make it 
pliable. A large, coarse needle and strong 
twine, such as are used for sewing bur- 
lap, are used in sewing the mat. 


Stewed Ox-Tails 


As Prepared by MARION HARRIS NEIL 









with a half pint of milk ; stir until boil- 
ing. Add the sweetbreads, a cenameeey 
ful of salt and a dash of pepper. 

the saucepan in a pan of hot water for 
ten minutes, break open hot biscuits, 
spread with butter and arrange with 
‘‘ butter side up”’ on a platter. Pour 
the creamed sweetbreads over all and 


serve very hot. This is a complete meal 
in one dish. A cupful of 





of one of the hospitals : 
“It is impossible to tell 
you the wonderful poe 
that daily is i m 
the American Cross 
work. The present emer- 
gency situation, with 
increased troops passing, 
has taxed the best laid 
lans. Can you imagine 
ow our hospitals would 
look if everything com- 
ing from America sud- 
denly was removed? The 
services rendered are 
international, not only 
pricelessly assisting the 
American army, butdoing 








either fresh or canned 
peas might be added to 
‘the sweetbreads. 


Tripe, cleaned with care, 
cooked until tender, can 
be used in many ways. 
It may be cut in dice 
along with a ‘little diced 
salt ham, stirred over the 
fire until brown, then add 
a pint of milk, thickened 
with a little: flour and 
butter, and stirred ‘con- 
stantly, letting it stand 
over a moderate fire for 
five minutes. It may be 
fried like oysters, after 








a good in cementing 
riendship and promoting 
confidence between the 
people. of America and the Allies.’’ 


Disagreeable truths are called ‘‘ home 
truths ’’ because one never hears them 
except at home. Usually it would make 
for peace and happiness in the home if 
they were not heard even there, unless 
it is certain that reformation would fol- 
low them. it makes little difference what 
outsiders think of us compared with the 
opinion that our own folks have of us. 





Homely Wrinkles 


Good luek is a lazy man’s esti- 
mate of a worker’s success. 


The bitter taste in cranberries comes 
almost entirely from the seeds. If the 
berries are cut or chopped, then well 
washed in a colander before cooking, the 
seeds will be disposed of. 


Pumpkins for pies should not be stewed. 
Instead, put.a whole one in a pan partly 
filled with water and bake in a slow oven 
until the pumpkin bursts open. Scoop 
out the pulp and remove the seeds. The 
flavor will be richer and better than when 
stewed. If not all needed at once some 
of the pumpkin can be canned. 


Make a husk doormat thus:. Dampen 
the corn-husks by sprinkling or dipping 
them, a few at a time, into luke-warm 
water. Pick up three or four, tie them 
together by wrapping a string around 
them about three inches from the large 
end, tying it securely. Then begin to lay 
on the husks, all even, one or more at a 
time, according to the size of the husks, 
braiding them as you would hair. When 
you get several yards braided, begin to 
sew the braid together, starting it so it 





Wood can be kept in the shed and 
litter out of the kitchen, by cut- 
ting an opening in the wall be- 
tween the kitchen and the shed 
and adding a hinged door. The 
elimination of the wood box is an 
excellent feature for a kitchen 
having a limited floor space. 

















Here are the ingredients used in making a tasty ox-tail stew 


Wash two ox-tails, cut them at the joints 
in two-inch lengths and trim away all 
superfluous fat. Put the pieces into a 
saucepan with cold water to cover them, 
add one-half teaspoonful of salt and 
bring to boiling point. Boil for ten min- 
utes, then strain and rinse the pieces of 
tail Dry them well and rub them over 
with flour. Melt four tablespoonfuls of 
butter substitute in a saucepan; when 
smoking hot put in the tails, and fry to 
a nice brown color on all sides. Add a 
slice of carrot, a slice of turnip, a sliced 
onion, a bunch of pot - herbs, one. tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of pepper and four cupfuls of the water 
in which the tails were boiled. Cover 
the saucepan and cook slowly at the 
side of the fire or in the oven for four 
hours. Place the pieces of tail on a hot 
platter, strain the sauce over them and 
serve hot. 


How To Do Things 


I thank Thee, God, for every gift, 
But, more than any other, 
I'd like to say a special kind 
Of ‘* Thank You”’ for my mother. 
Mary Carolyn Davies. 





Farm butchering as commonly prac- 
tised is wasteful in that the og AE went 
are not carefully saved and used. We 
could learn much from our immigrant 
aa geese regarding the uses of these 

y-products. They have lived where 
meat animals were always scarce and 
learned to appreciate these less expen- 
sive portions. Every beef which is killed 
leaves heart, liver, kidneys, tripe, —— 
sweetbreads, tail and head to use. The 
by-products of smaller animals are much 
the same, with the addition of pigs’ feet 
from swine, which are used in a variety 
of ways. To save the war meats there 
is no more efficient and thrifty means 
than utilizing these by-products to the 
fullest extent, for learning to waste less 
is more important than learning to con- 
sume less. 


Beef sweetbreads are now quite as pop- 


ular as those of the calf, since house- 
wives have learned that they can be 
used in various tasty and inexpensive 
ce Served — a they — 
a supper . To pare, Ww 
the sweetbreads, throw them into boil- 
ing water and simmer gg 3 about 
three-quarters of an hour. rain, cool 
and break apart into pieces, removing 
the membrane. Rub together one table- 
each of butter, or butter sub- 
stitute, and flour, place in a saucepan 


eee dipped in egg and 
bread-erumbs, or broiled 
; and basted lightly with 
butter. Still other ways are to use it 
with oysters or mushrooms, cutting it 
in small pieces and boiling it up with 
them ; or it may be soused like pigs’ feet 
by pouring over it hot spiced vinegar. 





Penny Savers 


“* He that buys by the penny, main- 
tains not only himself, but other 
people.”” 


A new velvet coliar, the working over of 
the buttonholes and a thorough war gps 
will often make a shabby overcoat loo 
almost as good as new. 

Double the yarn when casting on the 
tops of the stockings ; this will prevent 
the breaking of the threads by stretch- 
ing the top when pulling on the socks. 


Old gas mantles can be reduced to a 
powder which is unsurpassed for clean- 
ing gold, silver and aluminum. If occa- 
sionally rubbed on the nickel of a stove 
it will work wonders. 

With pop-corn and a popper kept-in 
every home fewer pennies will be spent 
for less wholesome knickknacks, and 
more enjoyable evenings will be spent 
around the family hearth. 


An old rubberized raincoat can be made 
into a skirt by cutting the top away and 
stitching a belt to the lower portion. 
Wear it when you have chores to do or 
when working in the garden. 


A pint of boiled rice added to each two 
quarts of mince-meat, cooking the in- 
gredients thoroughly together, will re- 
duce the quantity of meat — and 
proportionately the expense. The prod- 
uct is also equally delicious. 








Hasten the rising of bread sponge in 
eold weather by covering the bow! 
containing it with a metal tray 
and setting upon this a flat-bottem- 
ed tea-kettle filled with hot water. 
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Do Your Christmas Sewing Early 


NOVEMBER, 1918 


By EMMA J. GUSSMANN, Household Editor 


fine Christmas gifts, except those 

for children, to useful articles. We 
are urged not alone to do the Christmas 
shopping early, but to do the Christmas 
sewing early, also. It was with this in 
mind that the selection of patterns for 
this number was made, and now, if ever, 
is the time to look over our possessions 
to see what use can be made of them. 
No fragment need be wasted, there is 
a use for;everything, and by using such 
materials and garments as are on hand, 
labor and material are released for other 
purposes, while the seemingly useless 
scraps, whether of cotton, linen or wool, 
should be saved, then sold to be remanu- 
factured into paper and cloth. - 

When the present stocks of woolen 
cloth and clothing are exhausted there 
will be no wool availabe for the civilian 
population. This means that while the 
shortage of wool will not be felt by the 
country at large during the coming win- 
ter, the time is not far off when other 
materials must be used by civilians that 
the needs of the military may be met. 
With no free wool available for civilian 
consumption, warning is given that there 
must be conservation of wool and all 
things made of wool to prevent a seri- 
ous shortage and real distress for a long 
time to come. Therefore, conservation 
must be urged again and again, and 
with emphasis. 

The combination of waist No. 2648 and 
skirt No. 2618 is excellent for remodeling 
purposes. The style is most becoming 
to stout or mature figures, lending itself 
to various combinations of material. An 
old black silk dress would make a good 
foundation skirt with the blouse and 
tunic of serge or other wool, in black, 
dark blue or green. 

A good blouse pattern is shown in No. 
1807 which has a shapely collar for its 
distinctive feature. The dainty apron, 
No. 1844, has a pocket which makes it 
excellent for knitting and sewing and 
would make a welcome gift. A pattern 
for a bag is included with that for the 
apron. 

The apron shown in No. 2623 would 
appeal to every housewife and would be 
equally desirable as a gift, It could be 
made of gingham, seersucker, chambray, 
percale or unbleached muslin. 

Girls’ dress No. 2638 is an unusually 
attractive model. While the dress illus- 
trated has waist and skirt of one mate- 
rial and the trimming of another, the 
trimming and the skirt might match, 
with the blouse made of a contrasting 
fabric. , ¥ 

Girls’ dress No. 2621 is also pleasing, 
and like the one above adaptable for com- 
binations and can be made up in cotton, 
linen or wool.. Braid is used for trim- 
ming, but machine stitching would look 
quite as well. 

The collar of girls’ coat No. 2625 is a 
good feature, as it can be arranged in 
low outline, as illustrated, or rolled high 
in cold or peri | weather. There is no 
superfluous cloth in this design, and the 
construction is so simple that it could 
be easily made at home, making it a 
desirable pattern’ for new material or 
for remodeling that which has been used 
before. : 

The pretty little coat shown in No. 
2615 has the same desirable qualities and 
could be finished at neck and sleeves 
with a band of fur or fur fabric. The 
cap mm is included and is made to 
' match the coat. . 

_ The last of this group of coat pat- 
_ terns, No. 2346, is for wee folks and is 
_ to be made of eiderdown flannel, Bed- 
ford cord, cashmere, serge, poplin or any 


Hee effort is to be made to con- 





material of medium weight. If made of 
white corduroy it can be easily washed 
and will require no ironing. The pattern 
includes a cap to be made of the same 
material, if desired, and the cape could 
be omitted. A baby’s coat should not 
be made of heavy materials, for extra 
warmth can easily be provided by means 
of a woolen sack, to be worn underneath. 
Dollies have to be up to date as well 
as their little mothers. Therefore this 
set of doll’s clothes, No. 2278, will be 
very popular. The envelope chemise is 
—_ to make and the one-piece dress 
with sailor collar is quite in keeping 
with the times. . The dress could be 
either white or blue, and the piece bag 
would furnish materials for the outfit. 
The same collection of pieces will prob- 
ably furnish materials for the three 
pretty bags included in pattern No. 2546. 
0. 1 is in knitting or carry -all 
style, and will develop prettily in silk, 
sateen, mercerized poplin, or any mate- 
rial soft enough to be shirred. Bag 
No, 2 is for laundry and is easily fash- 
ioned out of gingham, chambray or shirt- 
ing remnants. Bag No.3 has the sides 





























2643. Ladies’ Waist. 7 sizes, $4, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. 

2618. Ladies’ Shirt. 7 sizes, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 
34 inches waist measure. 

2623. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes, small, 32-384; me- 
dium, 36-38; large, 40-42; extra large, 44-46 
inches bust measure. 

2625. Girls’ Coat. 5 sizes, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

1807. Ladies’ Waist. 6 sizes, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
inches bust measure. 





made of cretonne, vel- 
vet or figured 8, 
the other part of sat- 
een, silk or ribbon, 

The story of Peter 
Rabbit is dear to 
childish hearts, and a 
rabbit which can be 
cuddled would make a 
welcome gift. Made 
of Turkish towelin 
and stuffed with soft 
white cotton rags, 
torn into infinitesimal 
pieces, he can be wash- 
ed and dried, a highly 
desirable quality in a 
toy. Shoe buttons or 
pink beads will make 
very satisfactory eyes. 
Pattern. No. 

Do not overlook the 
Farm Journal special 
war-time dress, just above. The pat- 
tern was designed for Our Folks and can 
not be bought elsewhere. For economy, 
utility and simplicity in cut and con- 
struction this pattern is unsurpassed. 





2619. Farm Journal 
Special War - Time 
Dress. 7 sizes, 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46 inch- 
es bust measure. 











. Apron and Bag. One size, medium. 
- Peter Rabbit. (Standing or reclining posi- 
tion); 8 sizes, 9, 12 and 15 inches in length. 

2346. Infants’ Coat and Cap. 4 sizes, 6 months, 
1, 2, 4 years. 

2273. Dolls’ Set. 6 sizes, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24 and 26 
inches in length. 

2546. Set of Bags. One size. 

2621. Girls’ Dress. 5 sizes, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

2615; Child’s Coat. 5 sizes, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 


2638. Girls’ Dress. 5 sizes, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 


In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted. For ladies’ upper 
garments give bust measure taken over the fullest part of the bust; for skirts and under garments 
give waist and hip measurements. For misses’ upper garments give age and bust measure; for 
skirts and under garments give age, waist and hip measurements. For children give age, breast meas- 
urement and length of back. Children of same age vary in size. For instance, the average child of 
six years will measure twenty-four inches over the breast, but there are many children of ten 
years who will measure only twenty-four inches. In such case you need a six-year-old pattern. 
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Farm Journal Patterns 
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Finnie chil) 


Mellie &. Prophett, Za 
Bridgewater, bass.  ¥ 


‘ Mellin’s 
) Food 


i Mellin’s Food is 
a really an assurance 
©) of healthy, happy 
childhood and ro- 
“| bust manhood, for 
Z| proper feeding in 
32 infancy lays a foun- 
dation of good health 
a, upon which strong 
#/ men are developed. 
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Send for a Free Trial Bottle of 








Mellin’s Feed and our book, 
is of Infants. 
Se 
R 
x MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY 
z BOSTON, MASS. 
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10 Centsa Day Pays 


for This Symphonola 
Plays all records, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Little Wonder, 
Emerson. Take a year to pay, after 30 days’ trial, Compare its 
tone for clearness, volume, with more costly instruments. Return 
at our expense if it fails to make good. Ask today for the 
Beautifully Illustrated Symphonola Book FREE 
Shows this and other Symphonola styles, sold on easy payments. 
Get our list of the latest song, 
dance, popular clear ding 
full toned disc records. Playable om any Ph 





omograph. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











N certain sections of our Country, 
ii papering boards ’’ were at one time 
consider 
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Paper-Hanging Made Easy for Our Folks 


on, unfold the other half and continue to 
the end. : 
When the ceiling is finished, cut the 


as necessary a part of the 


household equipmen 


tas quilting frames. 
Both fell somewhat into disuse, but the 
ndulum swings both ways, and many 
ouseholders are now finding it expe- 


dient to do their own papering. 


The work requires few tools and ap- 
soe the first requisite being two 
seven or eight feet long and 

about ten or twelve inches wide. Place 


them side by side with 
the ends resting on a 
table or box about three 
feet high. This will 
make an excellent paste 
table. The other arti- 
oe —— — paste 

rush, paper-hanger’s 
smoothing brush, a 
seam-roller and a pair 
of shears, or a straight- 
edge and trimming 
knife. 

Paperthe ceiling first. 
Find the length of your 
room, unroll the ceiling 
paper, pattern up, cut 
and match enough for 
the whole room, being 
sure to leave the strips 
three or four inches 
longer than length re- 
quired, so that when 
hung two inches will 
come down on the walls 
ateachend. Then turn 
the paper, pattern 
down, and itis ready to 
paste. Beginning at 
the left, apply the paste 
evenly. After you have 
pasted half the length 
fold it over, as shown 
in Fig. 1, being careful 
to see that the sides are 
perfectiy even. Then 
paste the other half and 
fold it toward the 
center, just as you did 
the first half. Now you 
have a full strip pasted 
and ready to trim. 

Draw the paper to- 
ward you about three 
inches from the edge of 
the table and proceed 
to trim, commencing at 
the right. See Fig. 2. 
The great advantages 
of trimming after past- 
ing are that the paste is 
more evenly distributed 
at theedges and it takes 
less time. 

As a guideto hanging 
the first strip of ceiling 
paper properly, drive a 
nail in at each end of 
the ceiling sixteen in- 
ches from the side walls, 


- chalk a piece of cord 


with charcoal or chalk 
and tie to the nails, 
being sure that it is 
drawn tight, then take 
hold of the center of 
the cord, and pull it 
down and let go; the 
cord will strike the ceil- 


ing and leave a chalk line, as shown in 
Fig. 3. Take the first strip you have 
pasted and trimmed, unfold the end to 

our right and let the other end, which 
is still folded, hang over a roll of wall- 
paper which you hold in your left hand. 
See Fig. 3.. Guide the paper along the 
chalk line, at the same time pressing it 
flat on the ceiling with your hand as you 
move along and smoothing it out with a 
smoothing brush.: When half the strip is 


side wall-paper, matching it and leaving 
about four or five inches to allow for any 
waste in matching. The upper ends of 
the strips will be uneven, but these will 


be -covered by the border. The lower 





Fig. 1 





















































Fig. 5 








those that need repairing. 
of the design should be carefully fol- 

lowed in cutting, and the whole should: 
be matched and pasted exactly. 
new paper used to repair is hu 

sunlight until it is faded a 

mended places will escape notice, The 
colored crayons used by school children. 
can, if they match, be rubbed over small 
breaks. The paints which come in the toy 
‘paint boxes will serve the same purpose. : — 


ends which will stop at the baseboard, 
are either trimmed off with a base trim- 
mer or a pair of shears. When using 
shears paste the paper down in place 


close to the top of the 
seboard 


, se the 
back of the shears for 
marking by runnin 


them over the top o 


‘the 
“and baseboard meet, 


lift the paper a little 
and trim along where 
you have marked and 
smooth down again with 
a smoothing brush. 

When hanging the 
side wall-paper, see 
Fig. 4, commence at 
any door, as corners are 
often irregular. This 
will assist you in hang- 
ing the first strip 
straight ; then continue 
around the room until 
it is finished. The short 
pieces can be used over 
the doors and under 
the windows. 

The border should be 
hung last, see Fig. 5, 
and may be cut in five 
or six pieces, making it 
easier tohang. Paste, 
fold and trim the border 
just as you have done 
the paper used for side 
walls and ceiling. 

It isunpatriotic to use 
wheat flour for paste 
just now, so the follow- 
ing formula for a wheat- 
less paste is suggested : 
The substitute should 


be made one t by 
weight of dried glue in 
ten parts by weight of 
water, melted in a glue 
pot surrounded by boil- 
ing water. To this 
should be slowly added 
four parts of laund 
starch stirred up wi 
ten parts of warm 
water. This producesa 
perfectly smooth paste, 
the consistency of which 
can be varied by chang- 
ing the proportion of 
water used. If the 
paste is to be kept for 
any length of time, 
some preservative such 
as oil of cloves, oil of 
winter green, or oil of 
sassafras can be ad 

If wall-paper is mar- 
red or broken in places, 
it may be repaired by 
cutting from a remnant 
of the same paper fig- 
ures or groups of fig- 
ures corresponding to 
he outline 


If the 
in the 
it, the 
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The Home Medicine Cabinet 


By MARY GRIFFIN DUNN 


— War Department announces that 
every physician under the age of fifty- 
five years will be needed in the army 
before this war is over. This may bring 
real hardship on the civilian population, 
as doctors who have passed the age of 
fifty-five are not always able to stand 
the strain and the long hours of the 
working physician’s life. 

‘The only way to meet emergencies 
of this nature successfully is to prepare 
for them in advance,’’ says a young phy- 
sician. There are many accidents, ail- 
ments, etc., which any housewife herself 
can successfully treat. She will not onl 
save herself the doctor’s fee but she will 
also release him for more serious work 
where his care and services are abso- 
lutely necessary. 

While visiting a family living six miles 
from town, one of the children had his 
arm scalded. ‘The mother called the 
family physician on the telephone, and 
as the child was not seriously hurt he 
told her how to treat the injury herself. 
As she had nothing in the house that he 
suggested using he was forced to make 
the trip, charging her a good fee for 
mileage, for the drugs and bandages, 
and for his services. He told her then 
that he would give her a list of articles 
to be kept in her home medicine chest. 

** An oe medicine closet is as 
necessary in the home as are the clothes 
closets,’’ said the physician when she 
called at his office for the information 
he had promised her. ‘‘ Place your cabi- 
net in the bathroom, the kitchen, or any 
easily accessible room. Have it high, out 
of reach of thechildren. Keep it locked, 
with the key close at hand.’’ These are 
the staples that common sense advises 
every home to have on hand; 

Charcoal or pepsin tablets for indiges- 
tion ; quinine, a good liniment, a good 








cough medicine, sulphur. There should | 
be various kinds of physic; many people | 
can not take salts, others find it difficult. | 
to swallow pills; castor-oil is best for | 
children. Ground mustard is good for | 


foot baths and plasters, carbolic acid for 
antiseptics, oil of cloves for toothache. 
This should be used only to stop pain 
until one can get to the dentist. Equal 


parts of limewater and linseed-oil, well | 


mixed, is a good remedy for burns. 
Other necessary articles are vaseline, 
turpentine to be used for cuts, bites of 
insects or animals; peroxide of hydro- 
gen, flaxseed for poultices, laudanum and 
sweet-oil, equal parts, for earache; iodine, 
aromatic spirits of ammonia, spirits of 
camphor, essence of peppermint and bi- 
carbonate of soda, the ordinary cooking 
kind; a roll of absorbent cotton, one or 
two packages of gauze, adhesive tape. 
An emergency linen drawer is another 
precaution, and every housewife should 
provide for one. The chest or drawer 
should be dust proof, the contents to be 
used only in times of illness and might 
contain the following list of articles: 
Two es for men, two night- 
dresses for women and two in children’s 
sizes ; half a dozen towels, a soft, warm 
blanket, half a dozen wash cloths, bed- 
room slippers, a kimono or bathrobe, 
strips of cloth torn into several widths 
and rolled into bandages; several pieces 
of old flannel and a roll of clean old mus- 
lin for poultices and dressings. There are 
several! little conveniences which are not 
necessary but are very handy to have, 
such as an ear syringe, eye-cup, atom- 
r, measuring glass and hot water bag. 
Your physician will be pleased to give 
ou a list of remedies and how to use 
them, the size of doses and any and all 
rtinent information Y a may want. 
ave this list-typewritten and paste it 
on. the inside of the door of your cabinet. 
A list of antidotes for the various poi- 
Soris should also find a place there. 
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Mother-thatS the greatest light Iever cant 
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said Tom, just home on furlough— 
“We had Quick-Lite Lanterns in the trenches”’ 


The Coleman Quick-Lite Lamps and Lanterns mark the farthest 
advance in the development of artificial ligzhtin3. Makeand burn 
own gas from common gasoline, Give remarkably brilliant whitelight, without 
plere or flicker—steady, soft, mellow. Save the eyes and simplify your work. 


No trouble to care for, no bother with daily cleaning, no to smokeor 
break. No wicks to trim. No odor, no soot, no dirt or . No delay 
x hunting, around foratorch. Just hold a lighted match under the 
patented coil, and directly you have an estonishingly brilliant ight, more 
powerful then electricity, more light than 20 coal oil lamps or lanterns would 
ive, cheaper to use than all others, and sbsolutely 


ck- Lite 







Ghe . 
Gleman 


‘OUR. leman anterns Plants. 
on the com ae invention of bo “ jean, criinator of, the gasolig take 
THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 
‘WICHITA ST. PAUL TOLEDO DALLAS CHICAGO 
Largest Manufacturers of Gasoline Lamps, Lanterns and Lighting Systems 

















VELLASTIC 
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UNDERWEAR 
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The Health Underwear 


eLasrc is a happy combination 
of comfort, fit, elasticity and warmth 
for men, women and children. 


The Vellastic fabric is ribbed for stretch 


— it ‘gives and takes’’ with every move- 
ment of your body. And it is fleece-lined 

) for warmth and health. Ask your doc- 
tor and then — 


Buy Vellastic at Your Dealer’s 


It will make the whole S 
family happier and health- we 
fer. Union Suits or sepa- 

rate garments at popular 

prices, 
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Aunt Harriet Solves Many Troubles 


Peter,” suggest, for an evening . 
affair, refreshments that pom 


come within the regulations of the 
United States Food Administration. 
Patriot. 


Toasted sandwiches would be just the thing. 
Make them of buttered slices of Victory bread 
with a layer of cheese or a layer of dried beef 
between. Place on a broiler or in a toaster 
and toast over the fire on your 
open hearth, or over the kitchen 
fire, and serve piping hot. These 
are delicious and have a flavor 
all their own. With them serve 
pop-corn, locally grown nuts or 
salted peariuts, juicy apples, 
ginger cookies and hot cocoa. 


What shall I make to sell 
at a tea to be given for the 
benefit of our Red Cross 
society ? We want to avoid anything that 
seems unpatriotic. ‘roubled. 


Aprons and bags always sell and their vari- 
ety is endless. Tiny Red Cross nurses, like the 
one in the illustration, will make a hit. The 
foundation ef this popular little lady is a 
clothes-pin. Her features are drawn with 
pen and ink upon a piece of paper ages 
around the top. Her arms, hands, apron, bag 
and cap are made of white crépe paper, her 
dress of blue paper. Uncle Sam’s hat, also 


illustrated, conceals a large cork, which is used . 


te protect the ends of one’s scissors. The hat 
is made by crocheting with heavy white or 
pale gray crochet thread, using 
the single crochet stitch. The 
tep is worked ‘round and ’round, 
increasing enough to keep it flat 
until it will-cever the large end 
of the cork. Crochet without 
increasing until the hat is tall 
enough to begin: on the brim, 
then work several rows, increas- 
ing enough to cause the brim 
te roll slightly. Slip the hat 
over the cork and finish with a 
band of flag ribbon. 


A pet cat jumped upon my 
lap, recently, tearing in- 
numerable little holes m my 
skirt. To darn them would 
make the holes too con- 
spicuous, yet they are too 
numerous to ignore. Please suggest a 
remedy. Miss Slim Purse. 
Place a small piece of court-plaster under 
each hole, then press the skirt, on the wrong 
side, with a warm, not hot, iron and you will 
find that the holes are scarcely noticeable. 


Will you kindly tell me what they do 

with tinfoil in the army? 
Stranger in Connecticut. 

The army has no use for tinfoil, but the Red 

Cross society can and does make use of every 

y which the sale of tinfoil brings in. Save 

it, therefore, and give it outright to this or- 

ganization, or sell it to your ju’ and give 

the money to the Red Cross. The tinfoil 


Give a toast for a Thanksgiving dinner, 
please, and oblige A Puzzled Man. 


To our national birds— 
The American eagle, 
The Thanksgiving turkey : 
May one give us peace 
In all our states; 
And the other a piece 
For all our plates. 


Tell me how to get acquainted with a 

irl who is very shy and reserved? I 

w ber family, and often drive by her 

house in my automobile, but never see 
alone. Also Shy. 

But why drive by in your automobile ? The 


chances are that they would all enjoy a ride 
car and extend a general 








The Business Course or the one in 
Domestic Science? At what age do 
ou think one should begin to fill a 
Rane thou? 

One from the Wolverine State. 


Your letter came too late to help you select 
your course in school, and as you omitted 
your real name it could net be answered by 
mail. If you pay attention to your studies, 
— your mother and do a little 

Cross work in between, 
you will have no time to work 
for a hope chest. At your age 
the filling of the chest might 
easily wait until after you have 
left school and war prices no 


longer prevail. 

Do you think it is right, if 

after I have gone with a 
irl for about a year, she 


divides her time between another fellow 
and me? We are both Eighteen. 


If you are not engaged to be married (and 
you are too young to have decided so moment- 
ous a question) the girl is quite within her 
rights when she allows the other man to pay 
her attention. If young people had a wider 
choice there might be-fewer unhappy mar- 
riages. A girl should have as much freedom in 
choosing her mate as she has in choosing a 
hat or a dress. Because they happen to at- 
tend church or a social gathering together, 
and the young man calls upon the girl sev- 
eral times, it need not follow that he has the 
right of way. She should be 
free to make as many friends 
as opportunity permits, and it is 
hoped that the best fellow wins. 


We plan to have a patriotic 
tableau for the last number 
on the program for our 
Thanksgiving entertain- 
ment. Please suggest a sub- 
ject and arrangement. 
Junior Red Cross. 
In the center of the stage a 
girl dressed as Columbia should 
stand on a pedestal made of 
boxes and draped with white 
muslin. A little girl, dressed in 
white and holding a large, flat 
basket piled high with cereals 
and vegetables, should stand at 
her right. Another girl similarly dressed, but 
bearing a basket holding fruit,should stand at 
her left. Radiating from this group toward the 
right and left, girls dressed to represent the 
Allies should be placed. Boys in Boy Scout 
uniforms might end one line, with boysdressed 
as sailors at the otherend. The Allies have 
faces turned and hands outstretched toward 
i she in turn holds out her hands, 


America’s upon the war- 
stricken countries. To add to the effect. the 


Death has taken my husband, and I must 
find a way in which to earn my living. 
Do you think it advisable to get a hand 
loom on which to weave rag rugs, or can 
you suggest something else? Anxious. 

If there are no weavers in your nei - 
hood you might succeed, but it w take 
considerable time for you to build up a busi- 
ness, and even then it might not bring ina 
regular income. You live on the outskirts of 
a manufacturing town, and just now there 
must be a demand for board and rooms. You 
probably have some household goods, and in 
that case, might rent furnished rooms. If 
you lack furniture, rent_them i 


less money. You would not need to furnish 
—— for ing houses A i 
ty and their proprietors are r for oppor- 
tunities to house those who nha 


ee ane So ae 
consi m: e 

Braided, hoo knitted crocheted rugs 
are you might make them from 


Woman’s Right to the Car 
By FLORENCE L. CLARK 


“TJOW foolish farm women are not to 
drive the car,’’ she said irritatedly 
as she turned away from the telephone. 
The speaker had been calling up the 
women of the neighborhood asking them 
to join in a sewing-class for the Red 
Cross, to meet once a week at her home. 
It was a community in the Middie West 
where farms were a quarter section or 
more in size and the distances between 
homes correspondingly great. Three 
women who lived near enough to walk 
had accepted. The rest with one ex- 
ception had said they could not join, all 
giving the same reason, “‘I can’t be- 
cause I haven’t any way to go.’’ The 
one who had accepted drove a car and 
distance made no difference with her. 

‘‘There isn’t a farm in this neighbor- 
hood without an automobile, and yet the 
women must all stay at home because 
they haven’t any way to go. Isn’t it 
absurd?’’ she asked of the town mem- 
ber of the Red Cross. 

**It does seem unreasonable, but I 
suppose the men won’t let them.’’ 

““There !’’ exclaimed the farmer’s wife, 
‘“you have the same idea that town peo- 
ple in general have, that women on the 
farm are ground down under the heel of 
oppression by the male members of the 
household, whereas the truth is that the 
women are more to blame than the men. 
Farm women don’t drive the car for 
exactly the same reason that most of 
them go without things there is no sense 
in going without. They simply do not 
realize that they have as much right to 
drive the car as the men have ; conse- 
quently while town women drive, as gen- 
erally as their fathers, husbands and 
brothers do, at least eight out of every 
ten farmers’ daughters, wives and sis- 
ters go in the car when the men take 
them and stay at home when they don’t. 
The farm woman who doesn’t drive the 
car is really more of a stay-at-home 
than her mother was, for, in the days 
gone by, there was nearly always a horse 
that the women could have to take them 
around. Now there are no driving horses 
and if there were it is no pleasure to go 
that way, as one must constantly be on 
the alert, for it is honk ! honk! every 
other minute, and turn out for the cars 
that go racing by. ; 

**My husband thinks,’’ she continued, 
‘that he never did anything more help- 
ful than teach me how to drive. The 
other day we were short of help. My 
busband heard of a man in a neigh- 
boring town whom he could get if he 
went after him. He could not spare the 
time to go himself and couldn’t spare a 


man, 80] went. Another day during the ~ 


planting season the men found they had 


run short of seed. It looked as if it 4 


might rain and they were anxious to 
finish the field. I drove into town in the 


car and brought the seed back in a jiffy. — 
Every woman needs to get away from ~ 
as often as — 
she can. Why, then, let the car stand © 


the farm and her w 
idle and the woman sit at home, when 
usin i 
that 
that her soul needs? ’’ 

















g it would give her the recreation iY 
r body demands and the diversion ~ 
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q you ever laid hands on. It cuts out fussing; gets you 


j Seams are guaranteed unbreakable; tailored collarette Union Suits for Boys. Superbly 
' snuggles up around the neck, keeps out the cold, and made, and combine all features of 
_ prevents gaping; elastic knit shoulders allow “give” the men’s suits. Downy softness 


P 6with otion. Hanes pearl buttons are sewed fo 2nd genial warmth win mothers 
P ‘coming ae eyes and fathers as well as the boys. 


— SBSSaeS TORR TTIKH TT SBHSSCHSSTHOO* TISaT OeGmhaey COMO 


4 Shirts and Drawers. Note the three button snug-fitting, If your dealer does not have 
_ §8taunch sateen waistband and the comfortable crotch. Hanes write us immediately. 
_ Easy to put socks on, too, because the legs won’t flare. ; 


| { last word in union suit perfection. They are built for 9 ""”“"™"""* HAN 
7 _ wear and for comfort | The Closed Crotch stays closed ! 
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Underwear comfort 
without the frills 
at popular prices! 
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Shirts 








Greatest Winter 
Underwear sold 
at popular prices! 











NOW all about Hanes Heavy Winter Weight 
Shirts and Drawers and Union Suits! Look them 

over at your dealer’s; size up the quality of the long- 
fibre cotton, the fleecy warmth and perfect workman- 
ship! Did you ever see such underwear worth at a pop- 
ular price? Hanes is the most unusual underwear value 





e A UARANTEE uarantee Hanee 
down to a strict comfort-wear-economy basis, Greleeoaerenseraalectee ipened 
porn capend om = We or ine re oie 

Put Hanes up to yourself fair and square. You can’t garment if any seam breaks. 





buy greater warmth or greater comfort or better fit or 


better mad ts tcel If "re keen t 
cumtititene Real Warmth for the Boys! 


Put every feature of Hanes underwear to the test. One of our big special lines is 






You can’t duplicate the value. 












* Tilustrated here are Hanes Heavy Winter Weight 


Hanes Heavy Winter Weight Union Suits are the —_This Labelon 





P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. “Sis bresiwer” 


WARNING TO THE TRADE: <Any garment offered as Hanes is a substitute unlese it bears the “ Hanes” label. 
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Bad Roads 


By WALT MASON 


TRAVEL much in autos; by woods and 

fields and grottos I take my stately way,’ 7 
and see the highway builders blow inour hard ~~ 
earned guilders on roads that do not pay. 
They’re always fixing, fixing, the dirt and rub- 
ble mixing, all summer they have toiled; and 
then there comes a torrent—the fact is most 
abherrent—and all their work is spoiled. Their 
road is washed to thunder; and they repeat 
their blunder, they build it up again; the 
cut their bootless capers with graders and with 
scrapets, misguided sons of men. The roads 9 
are dragged and graded, and manicured and @ ~ 
spaded, and when it rains they’re done; the 
money that’; veen squandered on roads o’er 
which I’ve wandered, in gold, would weigh a 
ton. Our roads are dreary fizzles, although 
with planes «ind chisels we smooth them, year . 2 
by year; for money always calling, they’re —“ 9 
good till rain is falling, and then they disap- | 
pear. When this grim war is ended methinks ; 
it will be splendid if we get down to tacks, and 
build some modern highways, forsaking apne 
byway s, and rutty eattle tracks. I travel muc 
in motors and oft I see the voters sunk shoul- 
der deep in mud; respect for morals losing, 
the language they are using would freeze a 
purist’s blood. 

(Copyright, The George Matthew Adams Service.]} 














A Business Bride 


[Continued from page 40] 


its modest little glass dish of fruit for a cen- 
ter-piece (and te look “ Thanksgivingy, 
Grace said); its cheap but pretty china 

very dear and homey to the three, and they 
were just sitting down when a knock at. the 
door interrupted the proceedings. It was John 
Grayson but he would not enter. 


Balbriggan, black and “Read that!” he said, thrusting a folded ~ : 
DURHAM 7 HOSIERY white, newspaper toward Jessie. ‘I’ve come to say 
Price 40c pair good-bye. I’m going West to start all over 
MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN again. When a man has lost everything he 
Made eee Where the Wear is Hardest can begin im a new place better. There! Go 
back to your dinner. I’m sorry to interrupt 
your Thanksgiving meal, but it will soon 
train time, and I’ve got some things to do be- 
fore I go.’ 
































By Every pair is strongly reinforced at points of - 
hardest wear. Legs are full length, sizes correctly 


marked, colors will not fade. “ «John pn pee romney petarnet, for the 
° ‘ benefit of his creditors,’” r Jessie aloud, 
Now that colder weather is approaching you and then held out her hand in sudden sym- 
ae aS d-b h ttered, gl il 
“Good-bye,” he muttered, gloomily. 
Durable-DURHAM ** But John—how did it ever happen ?” 


“My fault,” said he gruffly. “I neglected 
things—speculated. I don’t seem tobe much 
good lately.” 

“You come right in and have dinner with 
us,” said Jessie. “There is plenty of time 
before your train goes.” 

“I’m not begging for a handout,” said he. 

“You walk right in here!” said Jessie with 
pretty authority. “You took me im when I 
was poor and friendless, and I’d share my last 
crust with you. I want yeu to give up that 
absurd notion about going West, and ‘stay 
right here. I’m not afraid of debt or > a 
and I’ll help you get on your feet again. I’ve ~ 
been through a good deal and I how hard — 
~ ie, be but I also know that it pays to be brave. ~ 

ood friend was raised up to help me, and 
= I want to return the kindness.” a 

With Jessie pulling at one handand the two 

children tugging at the other, it was not hard 


Fleecy-lined Hosiery 
It is truly full of warmth and full of wear. Every 


pair has thick, warm, soft fleecing and splendid 
wearing quality. ALPINE 


Ask your dealer for Durable-DURHAM Hosiery ne eS ae 
and look for the trade-mark ticket attached to each a oa — 
parr. top. Fulfof warmth and 

A free catalog of all styles retailing at 25, 35, a bears agp 
40 and 50 cents, including fleecy-lined hosieey, ie, Deedes as 
will be sent if you will write to our Sales Depart- smooth, seamless and 


ment, 88 Leonard St., New York. Pax: a ae 
DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 






























































ODORLESS 


















to persuade him to enter. A fat little pullet — 
did it its best to satisfy all appetites, and Fires 2 
INDOOR TOILET there — awe to go around, ~~ wel 
anitary Odorless daye some ning. It was a most a 
Me — a tle Fmt and John seemed to cast off his mi E 
fortune as a garment. g 
“ And now I must be going,” he said, wh 
there was no longer any excuse for pro 
No Meney Be reef = A Bopesit the visit. “I’m glad to see you so comfo 
po axe able and happy and I know you'll succeed.” 
fences, No hambers (emp. W Rosewer “You are not going one step,” said Je 
haman waste in water. No trouble, “Didn’t I say | wanted a chance to repay 
rms. Prevents flies, filth and kindness ? ” 
bad odors.efeuthouse. A real neces a abc 
aity for old, young oF invalids. ut you said— 
Preserves “So did you, and we were beth g a 
Costs Cent a Week = Jessie. “You said you needed me and wanted” 
me and loved me, but I would not listen. Now 
I sdy the same things and you must listen. 
John, I’ll tell you a little secret: If you had 
not come in teday I should have gone out 2: 
you. I thought this would be my best 
giving because I was alone with my childr 
but I Sood I missed and needed you to mi 
By | -utoe pte tt ota 
“ 8 an a y 
te weigh ape A pair 6 Ib. hae pareve RE also end life all ever again.” 
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No one can look at this Hun U-boat without a shudder. It is one of the largest and most destructive terrors 
of this war. It was Lee Peg from the S. S. New Amsterdam. The U-boat shot at the liner, but missed, 
and quickly submerged when a cruiser was “agpe on the horizon. Note the large guns and wireless. Our 
ys and our Allies are gradually sweeping these inhuman oesee tre om the seas 
All the pictures on this page are copyrighted by Underwood & U 


Nazareth, the early home of One of the big eyes of the United Topping a 180-foot tree. See 

Jesus, has been captured by States Army. A necessary ad- the man? Such trees are 

the British, and the Turk and junct to our fighting forces in in great demand for building 
his tribe driven out France, Italy and Russia airplanes and ships 


“ All the world loves a lover,” and Here is what bitienés of some of the money we are so willingly sending to Euro This white gowned 
most of the world loves Marguerite nurse is feeding a few of the homeless Belgian babies and orphans who are bil eted not far behind the 
Clark, the popular movie star who is firing line, under the care of nurses and soldiers. Our fund of millions of dollars has helped to make life 
now the wife of Lieut. H. P. Williams bearable to hundreds of thousands of unfortunate men, women and children in the war-swept regions 


In ine few fom, yoome this picture will be found in our school histories. It is an assaulting wave of Paton woonns starting the attack on Cantigny. By their 
ravery the fre ges tong this place in a fight that will never be forgotten. See the so me. pomeing Sem om the front line trench with their Maney 


equipment, also the big tanks which are supporting them. The entire battle “ been strengthened by our brave boys 
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NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


“‘Like mother used to make ”’ 


Merrell- Soule Co. ~ Syracuse, N. Y. 











Crisp Appetites 


CTIVE chil- ee mm “Ss 
dren need ; 3 
the added nourish- 
ment provided by 
Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter. And its 
abundance of 
natural oil 
helps you save 
fats. Order a jar 
now. 


Bencu-NurT PACKING Co. 
Canajoharie, New York 
















Send for“ 1roz New Recipes 
with Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter.”” Free. 
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Holding the Hired Man 


By L. EDGAR MILLS 


HE of hold- . 

i i men was 
seal by one farmer by 
our t 


out methods. He declares 
that these four methods 
_ be used anywhere. 

irst, he pays a fair 
wage by check promptl - | 
























the first day of eac 
month, even if he has to 
borrow money at. the 
bank to do it.  @ 
Second, he makes the . @ 
rest hours of the help ] 
pesos a by satisfac- 3 N 
to sleeping arters . @ 
and a coeaferkible sit- “a es 
ting-room of their own. 
This last point is oneof h 
which he makes much. . &@ 




















In the hired man’s room are music, comfert, recreation 


| For years the hired help stayed around the barn, were in the way in the kitchen, or —“@ ny 

| came into the ae living-room. This was not always pleasant and ented tl 

| the privacy the family really desired. His daughter at last pointed out that a one- . a pe 
story room could be built at one corner of the house and heated from the furnace, “2 in 
at reasonable expense. This room is plainly but comfortably furnished. It has . s th 
linoleum on the floor which can easily be cleaned, a reading table with books and . 4 ‘an 
magazines and papers, comfortable chairs, a rattan couch, neat muslin curtains . 2 Ss 
and a few good pictures. The couch has cushions with washable covers. Every- = fo 
— has been selected with the idea that it is not going to be too to use nor re he 
too difficult to keep in nice condition if men come in for an hour’s rest at noon 








after work in the fields or at the barn. A second-hand but good talking-machine 7 3 (1 
helps to add to their enjoyment. 






































hird, wholesome satisfactory meals are furnished regularly. What bigger a 
inducement could be offered to hired help ? ot 
Fourth, a standing offer of $1 is made for every idea which is practical enough ch 
to adopt that will make the work easier or will save unnecessary expense. ve 
he 
Should He Move to Town? : 
ou e Viove to Lown: . 
ce. 
Or should he keep a tight grip on the [ F to 
plow-handles ? ; th 
By L. W. KRAKE on 
N2 greater mistake could be made under . in 
ordinary circumstances than for an the 
over-middie-age man to change his man- ‘ 
ner of living or occupation. Such a farmer, 
the proud owner of fertile fields, was the 
boy of yesterday. Father and mother , 
have passed away; the old home has - 
changed, but there are memories so sacred Pe 
that money can not pay for them. Here bla 
the children were born; here they — to hel 
manhood and womanhood ; here their lot is s 
was withal a happy one; here the middle- for 
age man has the respect of all the neigh- sen 
bors ; here he is authority on national and any 
state politics; here the latch-string is ally 
always out and he delights in gatherings gro 
of friends for miles around. con 
*“*Home sweet home’’—what has the wir 
town or city to give the farmer in ex- Sa im 
| change for it? Should he move to town oS es No. 
| his nearest neighbor might take time : Sian Bav 
| enough to notice that some one was mov- “Here the children grew up, and their Las 
| ing into the vacant house next door. Ina lot was withal a happy one” car. 
week or two the middle-age man has rec 





| Should he be brou 
| and is taxed for living. 


PPY 
people too busy to hear the things 
| with his past life—he is out of his element, becomes restless and thinks he 


/ 









things pretty well settled in his rented or newly purchased city home. He could ~ 
not think of leaving old Bess, the family cow, on the farm, because she is so gentle 3 
and would be greatly missed ; so the faithful beast is brought to town and tied up ~ 
in the barn. ere is little or no yard room for her. Should she be turned out in © 
a lot the neighbors might enter a complaint, and the poor animal have to be © 
disposed of—her dream of green pastures and running brook would cause even a — 
©oHow about old Ti an tchdog that b the ght f . 
ow t , the wa’ at tu cows every night for years? — 

t to town he must be tek o shut up to escape the dog catcher, — 









man is now surrounded with new environment. He finds the | 
that interest him. He finds few in sympathy © 


The once ha 













may in business ; but if he does he will find that he has many o 
overcome in business—business that is entirely new to him. It is a game of 
etetees = and lil tell th f in business : 
ience age will te e story—failure in i in many cas 
unhappiness in the life of ease, where so much was hoped for. Nothi : mi 
the average man more miserable than idleness—‘“‘ As the twig is bent so is the tree 
inclined.’*" Having lived a busy life, idle time passes slowly. Wisconagin. — 
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The Club on Cow Hill 


By BETSEY M. BUELL 








This little red schoolhouse dates back 
to 1800, and is still red and useful 


Hees the story of a little red 
schoolhouse not many miles from 
New Haven, Conn, It is on pasturage 
once used by the Whitfield settlement, 
and is ten miles east of the oldest house 
in Connecticut, known as the Whitfield 
house, In 1800, when a colony was formed 
on the pasture ground, a school became 
necessary ; but as the years advanced 
the little building met its fate of neglect 
and abuse. For twenty years the build- 
ing was not used as a school, but when 
the clean-up, paint-up spirit struck the 
country sorsetning simply had to happen. 
Some one worked out the scheme of 
forming an association of the folks who 
had once received instruction there. 

A fresh coat of red paint was given. 
(The house has never been any color but 
red.) The desks were stored in the 
upper part and a stove added to the 
girls’ entry, with the result that-a very 
charming clubhouse was obtained, after 
various relics, collected from members, 
had been put on exhibition. Festivals 
are held there each holiday. 

The club is known as the Cow Hill 
Red Schoolhouse Association — which 
certainly is a mouthful ! Some one tried 
to change the name from Cow Hill to 
the more dignified designation of Pros- 
pect Hill, but the association wouldn’t 
stand for this, It takes as much pride 
in the restoration of the old name-as in 
the schoolhouse itself. 


c 





Helping Your Uncle Sam 
with the Woodlot 


People with native woodlots containing 
black walnut trees have good chances to 
help the Government. The Government 
is scouring the country for black walnut 
for gun stocks and aeroplanes. - Repre- 
sentatives are going wherever there is 
any of the species. and offering most 
alluring. prices. It takes fifty years to 
grow.a black walnut tree big enough for 
commercial purposes, but if it can help 
win the war it should be sacrificed. __ 

. The photograph shows a farmer in 
Northeastern Iowa who-has carefully 
saved a field of timber on his farm. 
Last winter he was able to cut nearly a 
car-load of black walnut. The check he 
received for the logs made him think his 
woodlot was a little gold mine. F.L.C. 











You can now help your Country if 
* you have cared for your woodlot 


* “NOVEMBER, * 1913" 
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f kee most convenient and dependable iron to iron 
with is a self-heated Carbide gas iron. The farm- 
er’s wife who lights her house and does her cooking 
with Carbide gas can do the family ironing with the 
same gas burned inside the iron. 

The farmer was the first to profit by the discovery 
that by putting a little Union Carbide (like crushed 
lime) into a generator about once a month with some 
plain water, he could have all the home-made gas he 
could use for lighting, cooking, and ironing. 

Of course he found out that Carbide gas was far 
superior to city gas—more powerful light—richer, 
whiter, softer—and he told his neighbors. 

He told his neighbors so effectually that Union 
Carbide today supplies the light in over 250,000 
country homes. . 

Some of his neighbors were miners. A miner’s Carbide 
lamp was invented to meet their demands. Today, Union 
va ide supplies the light in over 700,000 of these miners’ 
amps. 

bine the same time metal workers and machinists 
discovered they could weld and cut metals quicker and 
more economically with Carbide gas (when combined with 
oxygen) than by any other mothe 

And contractors, stevedores, and other night workers 
bi nang to adopt Union Carbide for flare lampsand torches. 

us by natural stages Union Carbide has become a 
powerful factor in all branches of industry. 


Write us today for descriptive booklets by mail—FREE 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 


42d Street Building, New York 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
Kohl Building, San Francisco 
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* a * 
3-in-One Service 
This wonderful oil takes the back- 
breaking, leg-tiring pumping out of 
machine sewing. Machine fairly 
whizzes with little or no effort. 


3-in-One Oil 
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is all pure oil, greaseless, gritless, non- 
acid. Penetrates to the innermost 
friction point; works out old caked 

ase and dirt; lubricates perfectly 


d wheel, treadle, all parts. 
Prevents rust and tarnish on polished 
metal surfaces. Polishes wooden case 
and painted metal. 

Use 3-in-One and your machine will 
last longer and give much better ser- 
vice while it lasts. 

At all good stores in 15c, 25c and 50c 
bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans, 
FREE Generous sample and Dictionary of Uses, 
To save postage, request them on a postal card, 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165KES. Broadway 3s: New York City- 

























en’s Overalls, Jumpers, Uniforms 
= Miss Stifel Indigo Cloth — for women’s overalls and work clothes > 
The strongest, fast color, work-garment cloth made. nm 


J. L. STIFEL & SONS Weare, 


deaters everywhere WHEELING,W VA 260CHURCHST..N.Y 































0 plumbing. Odorless. 
anitary. Endorsed by State 
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POWER SAVES LABOR 
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Our Crippled Soldiers— 
What Is Being Done for Them? 


By F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D, 


FTER the Civil War those who’ were 
crippled while in the service were 
given pensions as pay for their services 
to their Country. any heads of fami- 
lies received amounts so small that they 
were unable to support their families 
adequately and had to depend upon char- 
ity in addition to their pensions. Some 
of these later became inmates of the 
various soldiers’ homes. _ A man who 
had lost his sight, an arm or a leg, was 
in many instances considered useless, 
No war in the history of the world has 
engaged such an enormous man power 
as the present war, consequently there 
will be many men returning who will be 
more or less disabled and unablc to gain 
a livelihood without some assistance. 
The allied nations, including the 
United States, are already putting into 
operation a plan to assist those who are 
unable to do the kinds of labor which 
they did before the war. Various schools 
will be maintained to assist in the re- 
construction of disabled soldiers where 
they will be taught to do things and thus 
still earn good wages. 
A magazine called, ‘Carry On,’’ pub- 
lished under the direction of the Surgeon 
General, is devoted to articles along the 


line of this reconstruction of the dis-* 


abled from the war. It is an inspiration 
to those who are really interested in the 
work. 


In the Doctor’s Letter Box 


E. E. S., Enfield, N. C.: Non-gas-forming 
foods depend upon the condition of the stom- 
ach, bowels and nervous system. If you will 
write me personally and give details I may be 
able to help you. 


Miss J. T., New Point, Ind.: As to a weak 
heart accompanied by pain and shortness of 
breath following exertion, I can not otherwise 
advise you except to consult a good local 
physician for an examination. 


J. M. B., Skowhegan, Me.: There is not 
much to be said concerning low blood pressure, 
as this condition is usually associated with 
other conditions which are of much more im- 
portance. For this reason I am unable to 
advise. 


W. F. F., Coulterville, Ill.: There is no 
sure cure for eczema, Each case must be 
studied by itself. On general ames. one reg- 
ulation of the diet and general hygienic meas- 
ures are helpful. Local treatment depends 
entirely upon the form of the eczema. 


M. F., North Billerica, Mass.: For sore- 
ness and irritation following frozen cheeks 
there is no sure immediate cure. I would - 
gest anointing the places which pain at night 
with unguentine, and bathing with cold water 
in the morning, after washing off the ointment. 


Subscriber, Mishawaka, Ind.: No climate 
will cure tuberculosis. Any climate where 
you can spend the most hours comfortably in 
the open air is usually of benefit. Atany rate, 
do not go to a “place just for climate unless 
your finances are such that you can have good 
care and plenty to eat. If you get homesick 


easily you must not undertake to locate any- 


where that you will suffer from this the 
worst of all diseases. 


MEDICAL inquiries from Our Folks may 
mitted and will be answered in the paper, 
in its turn, if of interest to the general reader. 
All inquiries will be acknowledged and advice 


given promptly and confiden . Address, . 


th 
Family Doctor Department, this office. 
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The Country Boy and Gil. 


New and interesting information for Our Young Folks 








Paying a Call on 1,800 Alligators—by LEE McCRAE 


E saw the nursery first where 
100 eight-month-old baby alli- 
gators were chasing each other 
around in the pool or over the 
wet sand. They were no larger 
than lizards. The guide picked 
up one and let it hang by its jaw from his 
finger. Baby alligators have no teeth. 

The next pen held the two and three-year- 
olds, In a third were those from four to 
six years old. ese were scarcely two feet 
long, for they grow very, very slowly. And, 
no wonder; they have such a long time to 
live! “Old Okeechobee” was 500 years old 
when he was killed by accident last year. 
Others have been known to live 600 years. 

“Why are they separated into pens accord- 
ing to age ?”’ we asked the keeper. 

“ Because the little ones would be promptly 
eaten up,” was the surprising reply. “As it 
is, in spite of the divisions, our constant 
watchfulness, and the best of feeding, they 
are continually fighting. See the hospital over 
yonder?” pointing to a large place full of 
cripples. ‘‘Out in their native swamps it is 
thought that only five per cent live to attain 
any size, they are such cannibals.” 

“ How do the five per cent manage it then?” 
some one asked anxiously. 

“Mostly by keeping closely hidden in the 
mud and the tunnels they burrow in the banks. 
Besides, they are hard to kill. They will live 
with arme and legs pulled off, tails chopped 
off, and even missing lower jaws.” 

“Oh, aren’t you afraid?” cried a shivering 
girl as the keeper stepped inside a wire- 
screened pen where a big ugly brute blinked 
up at us. 

“Not so long as I keep in front. His tail is 
his weapon, sweeping his prey forward and 
around into his gaping mouth. They can not 
spring forward or move quickly on their awk- 
ward feet.” 

The hotter the weather the better the alli- 
gators like it, and the more active they are, 








care. 
every 











Suet basket and feeding box 


food on the floor. 





food and from severe storms. 
It is up to us to feed these 
birds and to provide shelter. 
The more birds we have, the greater our crops; so, you 
see it’s a patriotic duty to save the birds. Feeding the 
birds will not prevent them from doing their work as 
nature intended. As soon as spring arrives they will 
leave your food stations for their natural food. 

Remember that food must be placed where the birds 
can eat insafety. See that no 
cat can reach it. A very simple 
feeding place is made of an @ 
open-fronted box, Fig. 1. 
Place it on top of a pole, 
against a building or on a tree. 
Such a box should always be 
placed with its back to the ' 
prevailing winds. A cheese-box lid on top of a pole 
attracts birds, Fig. 2, and you will be able to watch 
the birds feeding. 

Window boxes are excellent. Attach them to your 
window and you will 
have the delightful ex- 
perience of watching 
the birds dine with only 
asheet of glass between you and them, Fig. 3. A more elab- 
orate feeding house is shown in Fig. 4. This house is not ex- 
pensive to build and can be made very ornamental. When 4 
le, use cedar with bark 6n. In fact, the more rustie these © 

ouses can be made the better they will look. Do not place the 
houses in the open, but have small trees around af inst 
them. Every farmer should have at least one food house for birds. 

A good general height for a food house is five feet to bottom 
of roof. The upper part should be four 
and one-half feet square. Upper feed- 
ing table, two feet square and placed 
na ant six inches from ground. 

4 a good type 

'y birds can be fed by scatteri 
Many birds will « 

feed only from the ground. On this 


of house to use, 





for they have little blood and 
little warmth in their clumsy 
bodies. Summer, too, is their 
feeding season. Along in Sep- 
tember they quit eating, and 
not a mouthful do they have 
until the warm spring days 
come; then they make up for 
it. One big fellow will eat 
from forty to sixty pounds of 
raw beef at a meal, but after 
that he’*wants no more for 
several days, possibly.a. week. 
It is expensive business these 
days to keep an alligator. 
Another queer thing about 
them is that they do not get 
thin, as bears do, during the 
long fast. One that is fat in 














September will weigh almost 
as much the next April. Our 
guide could not explain why. 

‘People who keep alligators as pets nearly 
always kill them by feeding during the winter 
season,” he said. Then he tooka large piece 
of meat and held it fast to the ground with a 
pitchfork, in an enclosure where there were 
nearly 100 alligators. They swarmed up, 
scrambling over each other to grab hold of the 
meat with their jaws. They would flop over 
and over and over, literally twisting off chunks 
which they swallowed whole. 

“ Haven’t they any teeth?” cried a dozen 
in one breath. 

“Just eighty, forty in each jaw; but-they 
are for holding on, not for chewing,” the 
keeper explained. ‘They are constantly 
shedding teeth, getting a new cap, asit were, 
on the same old root each year.”” He held up 
a young one for us to see the “ extra eyelid,” 
a whitish skin that works sidewise over the 
eyeball like the shutter of a camera. This is 
opened when the animal is on land and closed 
when in the water. The nostrils, too, are 
closed when it dives. 


First Aid for the Winter Birds—sy cuas. P. SHOFFNER 


OW is the time when the 
birds in the Northern 
states especially need your 


Theusands of birds die 
winter from lack of 
















Feeding the alligators 


The eggs, forty of which are laid at a time, 
are the size and shape of hen’s eggs, and are 
deposited in a hole in the center of a mound 
of dirt and decayed vegetation which the alli- 
gator heaps up. The warmth of the decaying 
matter serves to hatch the eggs, so that the 
ugly mother shows no more concern about 
them. On this farm, however, the eggs are 
taken out and placed in a regular incubator 
to be scientifically hatched, for even baby alli- 
gators are worth money in this enterprising 
place. 

“What do you get for an alligator?” asked 
one commercially minded boy. 

“Prices vary with size and age. We get 
only $25 for one twenty years old. We sold 
200 of these to go to Japan recently. Zoos 
buy the big ones. People buy the little ones 
for pets, but our money is made mostly by the 
sale of skins and bags. An alligator must be 
at least six years old before the skin is useful, 
for the lumps on young ones are just soft car- 
tilage, gradually hardening into bone.” 


house suet should be fastened with wire to one 
of the supports. It is no uncommon thing to 
find birds nesting in the upper parts of these 
houses, and they soon come to them for pro- 
tection during cold and blustery weather. 

In feeding the winter birds, see that it is 
done regularly in all weathers. The best 
foods are suet, pork rinds, bones with shreds 
of meat, cooked meats, meal-worms, cut-up 
apples, birdseed, buckwheat, crackers, crumbs, 
cocoanut meat, cracked corn, broken dog bis- 
cuits, bread, hemp-seed, millet, nut meats 
(especially peanuts), whole or rolled oats, 
peppers, pop-corn, pumpkin or squash-seeds, 
raw or boiled rice, sunflower-seeds and wheat. 
Bird Club members, this is your chance. 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
| dress, enclose a three-cent stamp, send it 

to us, your name will be enrolled 
| and the club button and pring 
| guide sent you. If a two-color - 
| cate of Membership is desired, send ten 
cents. There are no dues, no fines, no 
| assessments, Ask the school-teacher to 
| organizeabird club. 855,137 have signed 
| this pledge. Have you? 


PLepGE: I desire to become a member of 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
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OPrices’ 


To You! piscine 


I wantyouto knowme. 
Iam smashing prices 
this year. lam mak- 
ing a country-wide 
drive on 
Stoves, Ranges, and 
Furnaces. That’s 
why I want to talk 































and get my book. 
It telis the story. 
 ¥ Shows you the 
-/ latest thing in 

KalamazooStoves, 
Ranges, Fur- 
_ maces, Gas 
> Ranges, Oil 
Ranges and 
Kitchen Kabi- 

nets. 


Everyone 
knows Kala- 


, mazoo qual- 
- “a a , X ity. — do 
s If You you know 
3 . 4 how much 
= Write te Del Dane} money Kaleme, 

zoo prices save you 

I sell direct from my factories. I ship on 30 
days’ trial — cash or easy payment — un- 
limited, unconditional 
guarantee. 














Ask for 
No. 
KALAMAZOO 
STOVE Co. 


Manufacturers 






We Gey reviltewsue 


Direct to You 























i The Shaw Attachment Fits Aay Bleycle 


Makes your old bike a dependable, easy-run- { 
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The Country Boy and Girl 




















Here is one of the thousands of farmers who in 1918 appreciated the United States 
Boys’ Working Reserve. Hurrah for our soldiers of the soil and their helpers! 


, QUARTER of a million boys 
between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one, were given intensive 
training in farm practise and 
distributed upon the farms of 
the country. This replacement 
force for labor called from farms because of 
the war, has rendered such splendid service in 
agriculture that the Government has decided 
to expand the Reserve and is now preparing 
to enroll practically every boy available. 
Because of the immediate necessity of the 
farmer the first interest of the Reserve was 
to supply help in this field. The illustration 
shows two boys whose help was invaluable. 
Especial effort will be made to guard the 
moral and physical welfare of this army of 
youth under an elaborate system of govern- 
ment supervision and control. 
The United States Boys’ Working Reserve 
has tapped the only remaining source of labor 
supply in the country. Back it up. 


For the Youthful Orator To Recite at School 


Wild Geese 


Up in the air aline of black 
That zigzags to and fro; 

Off to the south with honking call 
The dark specks hurrying go. 











I watch them with reluctant eyes 
Fast speeding from my view; 

Across the gray of autumn skies 
They keep their passage true. 


Brave voyagers, the chart you bear 
Is one I fain would learn ; 

You have no thought or anxious care 
Concerning your return. 


Yet ere the bluebird builds her nest 
The wild geese home will fly 
With honking call, by spring possessed, 
Across an azure sky. 
Helen M. Richardson, 











A Message to the Wideawakes 


Dear Boys: Here is my hand to each of our 
29,857 members. Your work this past season 
makes you worthy of the honorable title, 
“Soldiers of the Commissary,” and you have 
helped to make possible the great results ob- 
tained by our boys “‘over there.” 

Many of our members are in the draft. 
Some will remain as soldiers of the soil, 
others will be called to the colors. Both 
classes are necessary and both will receive 
credit. I want the names of all members sent 


to camp. 

Wideawakes, this is a wonderful age and 
there is much todo. How is this for a 

? L Buy Thrift Stamps and War 

ings Stamps. 2. Take up your added burdens 
cheerfully. Remember there are no loafing 
hours in the trenches. 3. Conserve—espe- 
cially wheat, sugar, beef and pork. Interest 
others in saving. 4. Enlist as many new mem- 
bers as possible in The Wideawakes, Get every 
man over twenty-one as an honorary 
5. Arouse the comm t in your dis- 
trict. Get together, werk and for 


waste time. Help your teacher. 7. Form a 
clan of Wideawakes. 8. Live your Wideawake 
pledge ; it’s a good one. 9, Frequently send ina 
rt of your work. 10. Bring our great prize 

er (Page 5) before every one in your neigh- 
borhood. Wouldn’t it be great if one of our 
boys received the Grand Prize? Of course 


Jive acres must be under cultivation. Yours 


in the Brotherhood, 
The Brotherhood Chieftain. 





How To Make Money 


A useful article that every girl or woman in 
your district will want to buy the minute she 
sees it, is ashampoo board, made from a board 
about 8 x 10 inches. Stand the board on end 
and, about an inch and a half from each upper 
corner, begin to cut down a curve which must 
be shaped to fit the neck, as shown in the 
illustration below. Cover the edges of the 
curve with rubber from an old inner tube. 

A brace to make the board stand up may be 
sawed from a block one and a half inches 
thick and six inches square, making the cut 
diagonally across it, as shown in illustrations. 

The use of this board when washing long 
hair avoids the tangling sure to follow when 
the hair is thrown forward over the head in 
the usual way. Place the board in position in 
the sink, the “ patient” sitting with back to 
sink, on a box of proper height. She then 
leans back, places her neck in the padded 
curve, letting her hair fall down in its natural 
position in the sink. The shampoo is quickly 
given by another person without tangling a 
single hair—a point not to be overlooked. 
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The Wideawakes 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 














Fey 


The Wideawakes, and promise to play 
fair, to lend a helping hand, to believe 
| tn farming, and to have a brotherly love 








| for farm hoya everywhere. 























| Puepce: I desire to become a member of 
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The Country Boy and Girl 











Nuts To Crack 
By SAM LOYD 


KNOW a dairyman whe thinks that some 

cows have more sense than some people, 
and to prove his point he tells the following 
story: ‘My old brindle was standing five 
feet from the center of the railroad bridge 
when she spied the lightning express just 
twice the length of the bridge from the en- 
trance, coming at a ninety-mile-an-hour clip. 
She did not waste the forty-eleventh part of 
a second in idle speculation, but just dashed 
toward the train and escaped by the narrow 
margin of one foot; 
whereas, if she had 
followed the human 
instinct and run away 
from the train, three 
inches of her. hind- 
quarters would have = 
been cavght on the 
bridge. It would have 
been disastrous for 
some people, who are 
slow in making up their minds, if they had 
been placed in the position of that cow.” 
Now, who can tell from the dairyman’s story 
what must have been the length of that 


bridge ? 
Word Evolutions 


Changing one letter at a time and always pro- 
ducing correct words, we transform WARM 
to COLD as follows: Warm, ward, word, cord, 
cold. Now transform the following pairs in 
four changes each: Fish to meat; more to 
less; fire to cold; ride to walk. 





Doings of an Iceman 


The following account of an iceman’s doings 
is to be made complete by inserting in the 
blank spaces words that end in “ice”: 

At the time of the summer’s-------- 
the iceman, whom no one should accuse of 
waeee-- or--------putupa------onthe 
door of an------ in an------- which he 
supplied with ice, to the effect that with 
-~--e-- toward none he would give good 
--seee- toall, without -- - - --or--------- 
and at uniform - - - -- ° 


Pumpkins and Squashes 


Farmer Sykes claims to have discovered the 
relative yields between pumpkins and 

uashes. He says: 
“In a square field 
—_ with pump- 
ins and squashes, 
with rows and hills 
=a uniform distance 
apart, I had _ 500 hills 
: of pumpkins which 
gave three pumpkins 
to the hill. here 
were only five rows of 
Z “ — squash hills, yet I got 
just as many squashes as pumpkins. How 
many squashes do you think I got to the hill?” 


ANSWERS TO OCTOBER PUZZLES 


A hidden bouquet: 1. Pansies. 2. Verbena. 
3. Peony. 4. Aster. 5, Arbutus. 6. Lilies. 
7. Calla. 8. Forget-me-not. 9. Pink. 10. 
Cypress. 


A puzzle in pants: The clothing merchant 
bought thirty coats, thirty-three pants and 
eighty-four vests, so that he had thirty com- 
plete suits in addition to extra pants and 
vests. 


Rates in rhymé: The.Chinaman’s prices 
were two cents for collars and three cents 





| for cuffs. 


corn: There are 
twelve rows and Hobbs and Snobbs each plant 


, and cover six rows. Hobbs plants a row in 


twenty minutes and covers it in sixty minutes. 
Snobbs plants a row in forty minutes and 
covers it in the same time. As each earns the 
same amount each must do half the planting 
and half the covering, as there is no way of 
determining the relative values of the two 
kinds of work. Each must therefore take the 
same time to plant and cover a row. As 
Snobbs takes twenty minutes more tc cover 


_ than Hobbs takes to plant, Hobbs must take 
_ twenty minutes more to cover than Snobbs 

_ takes to plant, but Hobbs’ time for covering 
‘is half as muc 


again as Snobbs’ for planting, 
80 that Snobbs’.time for planting is forty 
minutes per row. 
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Victrola 
~The messenger of cheer 

















In homes throughout the land where the boys are 
absent in the service of Uncle Sam, the Victrola with 
its corps of noted artists is cheering the home-folks 
with its superb music and entertainment. 

In the camps where our soldiers and sailors are 
gathered, the Victrola is also in active service doing 
its musical duty. Its cheering music and wholesome 
entertainment afford a welcome diversion to pleasantly 
while away the spare moments, 

The Victrola is the messenger of cheer whose in- 
spiring music is so necessary in these stirring war 
times. During the coming holiday season, it will find 
its way into many additional homes. And many new 
Victrolas and Victor Records will: be»among the 
Christmas gifts to bring joy to the hearts of the soldier 
and sailor boys in camp. 

Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950, 

There are Victor dealers everywhere and they will gladly 
demonstrate the Victrola and play any misie¢ you wish to hear, 


Write to us today for the handsome illustrated Victor catalogs 
and name and address of nearest Victor dealer, 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Important Notice. Victor Records and 
Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated 
and synchronized in the processes of manu- 
facture, and their use, one with the other, is 
absolutely essential to a perfect reproduction, 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the Ist of each month 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of 
the Victor Talking Machine Company desig- 
nating the products of this Company only. 
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Touches the Spot 


Luden’s prevent that little irrita- 
tion from becoming a big one. 
Give quick relief 

from soreness, dry- <\\. 

ness, throat strain. j 
Nonarcotics, no coloring. 


Sold everywhere in 
the Luden yellow, 
sanitary package. 


Wm. H. Luden, Reading, Pa. 
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yest 
first 
JOHNSON SRITH & CO. Dept. 28, 54 W. Lake St. CHICAGO 
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Nanny—the Poor Man’s Cow 
By J. T. BARTLETT 


ILCH goats are coming to the front 

faster than any other kind of live 
stock, especially on the Pacific coast. 
They are hardy, subsisting on forage on 
which other animals would starve. 

Up to three or four years ago goat 
raising was confined principally to range 
lands of the West, where the goats were 
pastured in great flocks. Recently the in- 
crease has been most among 
town le. With cow’s milk retailing 
aro teen cents a quart, one or two 
rps kept in the back-yard make splen- 

id returns for the time spent in care. 

Milch ts demand nothing resem- 
mene se treatment. They are the 
hardiest of all domestic animals. Their 
comparative freedom from tuberculosis 
makes their milk much prized for babies. 
Goat’s milk also differs materially in 
composition from cow’s milk, and re 
is a demand for it from mothers whose 
children ean not digest ordinary milk. 

Where to keep the family goat? A 
section of the stable will do, or; if such 
is not available, almost any outbuilding 
which is dry and draft-proof. A room 
6 x 10 feet is adequate for two mileh 
goats. It may be divided into two parts, 
one for the feed-room and milking stand 
and the other for the goat pen. A feed 
manger is easily made out of a dry- 
goods box, and uld be placed in the 


goat pen. : 

The milking stand is made of a box 
fifteen inches high, thirty inches long, 
and eighteen inches wide. At one end 
is a stanchion, and a small feed box in 
which feed is placed; so the goat stands 
quietly through the milking. 

Milk is not the only goat product. 
Goat meat sells readily among foreign- 
ers. Goat skins are valuable. Cheese 
and butter are made of the milk. Evap- 
orated milk is another product. 

The three leading breeds are the Tog- 
genburg, Saanen and Nubian. The first 
two are of Swiss origin. 

Feed required for milch goats is of 
the same nature and quality as that for 
oe A doe of average production 

one-half to three - quarters of a 
poundof grain aday in winter. Although 
goats utilize much that would otherwise 
be wasted, such as fruit and vegetable 
parings, they can not act as scavengers 
and produce milk profitably. About five 
ate can be kept on the feed meg | 

or one cow. From the standpoint of feed, 
goatsdo not produce milk so economically 
as cows. 

Goats must be milked in quarters apart 
from those in which they are stabled, 
otherwise the milk will become tainted. 
Unless the amount of milk exceeds three 
quarts, two milkings a day are sufficient; 
if more than three quarts, three milk- 
ings areadvisable. They are milked from 
behind—not from the side as cows are 
milked. 

Goat’s milk is ill adapted for making 
Saiccher af Lopumating the t pow ve 

ty of separating the fat es 
from the milk. Goat's butter becomes 
rancid quickly and ean be used in eooking 
only when fresh. 











Smart Fitting and 
Comfortable 


BURS 


FASHIONED HOSE 
Knit to shape without seams, just 
as you would shape a hand-knit 
garment, 

When wearing Burson Hose you 
not only enjoy the comforts of .a 
smooth, seamless foot, but the 
pleasure of a smart fit as well. 
Made in Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized, and 
Sitk twisted with Fibre 
Write for Free Booklet 
BURSON KNITTING CO. 
$11 Forest Street Rockford, Ill. 





We recommend 
this whenever 
you have any 

stomach trouble 


ELLANS 
water 


Comfort Indoor Closet? Se 
sa . 


SSS 



























Ask Here About Ailing Stock 


The afterbirth of cows should not be allowed 
to remain and decompose after calving, as the 
cows are sure to absorb poisonous matters 
from the womb and fail to thrive. Have the 
retained afterbirth removed by an expert 
veterinarian. 


Lice on horses can be gotten rid of by 
mixing four ounces of potassium sulphate in 
one gallon of water and rubbing it on the 
horse. Another good remedy is Persian insect- 
powder dusted into the hair. 


Foot-and-mouth disease has appeared 
recently in England. This disease makes its 
appearance at irregular intervals. In this 
country the last outbreak was in 1916. A sharp 
watch should be maintained that another shall 
not occur. 


Thumps is the result if pigs do not get ex- 
ercise. This trouble is due to the fat getting 
so thick around the heart and lungs that the 
pigs find it difficult to breathe. The best way 
to prevent this is to avoid overfeeding and 
make the young pigs take plenty of exercise. 


Eczema on cows is aggravated by wash- 
ing. Cleanse the skin perfectly, dry and do 
not wash. Every other day rub in some five 
per cent oleate of mercury. If this is not 
quickly effectual use the oleate every day. As 
a final resort use it full strength, especially if 
the skin cracks and is hard and thickened. 


ngring = medicine to a sheep the animal 
Pee not set on its rump. Straddle the 
sheep or lamb, unless the animal is very large, 
pass the left hand over the neck and place the 
thumb of that hand in the sheep’s mouth and 
with the right hand use a bottle from which 
the medicine is to be poured in very slowl 
and carefully, taking care not to press with 
the left hand in such a way as to keep the 
lower jaw rigid. The head should be held 
q practically level and not tipped up. Allow the 
E sheep plenty of freedom for easy swallowing. 





“KEEP WELL” are words of more importance 
than “get well,’ so suggestions will be freely 
given here that will help to keep the farm ani- 
mals in a healthy condition. In pict will be 
answered direct by mail to Our ks who are 

a not accessible to a local veterinary me Pg Ad- 
4 dress, ‘‘ Ailments and Remedies,”’ this office. 





Christmas Boxes 


[Continued from p. 34] 


wrapped in khaki-colored handkerchiefs, 
twenty-seven inches square. 

These boxes may be filled with any combi- 
nation of articles, except those on the list 
barred by the postal officials. The articles 
prohibited are intoxicating liquors, all inflam- 
mable material, including friction matches 
and any composition likely to ignite or ex- 
plode (cigarette lighters come under this 
classification), liquids, and fragile articles 
improperly packed. 


a Navy Regulations Are Different 


| The Navy Department has issued the follow- 
E ing instructions regarding Christmas packages 
for sailors in home waters and abroad : 


1, Packages forwarded by parcels post for 

' men in the navy niust comply with the postal 

4 a regulations and should be enclosed in substan- 

| tial boxes with hinged or screw top cover to 
facilitate opening and inspecting. 


2. All boxes shipped by express are limited 
to twenty pounds in weight, should measure 
not more than two cubic feet in volume, be of 
wood, well strapped and have a hinged or 
Screw top. 

a x 8. All mail matter should be addressed as 

. now prescribed by the tal regulations. All 

E _+«express age es should be forwarded in care 

of Supp cer, Fleet Supply Base, 29th 
_ street pe Third avenue, South Brooklyn, N. Y. 

a 3 4. No perishabie food product other than 
i a _ those enclosed in cans or glass jars should be 

i _ packed in parcels post or express shipments. 

5. All packages must be plainly marked with 
the name and address of a sender, together 
with a notation indicating the nature of the 
contents, such as ‘Christmas Box,” or “‘Christ- 
mas Present.” 

6. The Supply Officer at New York will have 
each express package opened and carefully 
examined to see that nothing of an explosive 
or other dangerous character is forwarded. 

7. Christmas packages for United States 
_ Naval vessels abroad should be sent so as to 

_ Peach New York as wag as possible, and not 

r than November 1 
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Burn 8c Kerosene In Fords 


ONE gallon of cheap kerosene will give greater efficiency with our Burn Oil Device than a 
gallon of gasoline. You go more than just as far for less than half as much. Cuts fuel 
cost to approximately 4c per mile. 


Thousands Giving Good Service In Operation Today 


Following arent are only neie of letters received : Bury 08 Device Co., 


voria, 
Pay ntlemen Enclosed Snd chesk Ie ‘in ‘fon for 
ten devices. I can say for your Burn Oil De- 
vice that it does more than you Ce I made 
od ms per i Teo on og 2 brane, Yours 
va for Oliv 4 
- Seanog ‘or Oliver and Harton co coun ; 
have sold 20 devices without ing anyone to 
buy from me. 


Burn Oil Device Co., pee. Pa. 
Peoria, Jil. Oil Bowie. "17. 
ear Sirs :—1 tried the Burn Oil 
oie it is working fine. I have 
miles this week ead have! rs 4¥- on ‘one-third 
device and -- sg AS 
for them, I woula'T like 2 a ‘comtract for Jeffer- 
son and Ch Id sountine, 
urs truly, L. W. Smiley. 
what our device does on jue car, it will do on 
another. This is the greatest economy, device for 
Ford cars ever ay It pays its purchaser 
dividends every time he buys fuel. We want good 







>= < 
The “Burn Oil” Way 
Sold on a Money Back Guarantee 


No new carburetor required. Easy to attach. 
Price is low, Soon’ pays for itself. No trouble 
with spark plugs. Nothing to get out of order. 
Nothing mechanical added to your motor. Hence, live agents everywhere. Get our proposition now. 


BURN OIL DEVICE CO., inc. Dept. F. J., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
HM 
































Be Ready for 
Winter Driving! 
Order a pair of warm, comfort- 
able, durable Grinnell Gloves in time 
for winter driving. These famous gloves 
with their big gauntlets warm 

lining, keep meg the cold, snow, sleet, 
wind and rai the 


We reco 
“mitten” style rohaw here. 









USH posteard NOW for free |f Backed by a 60-year rep- 
copy of big book ‘‘How to fF utation for quality, style 
and Train Horses” ex- § andexcepti service, 








Style Book 
FREE 


Write for your 
showing the leading 
Grinnell Styles. If your 
dealer goes not carry 
Grinnell Gloves, send us 
his name, state the size 
= eS ee wear, 
send a pair 
ioe. your inspection, 


its, > 
MAKE BIG meNEY 
i aang. Ms Sys ome pein oman, 
Wiidcott, vient kickers, 
and all other dangerous sea pith Da bad 













MINERALS 
HEAVE Sears 
COMPOUND 










WEAVE, COUGH, 

4 = ANG INDIGES TION Th none 

‘ Cures Heaves by correcting the 

. Prevents 

orm Ex- 

—s 26 years sale. Three 

: > large cans guaranteedto 

eure Heaves or money refunded, The 

Ist or 2nd can often cures. §.60 ss rg 10 per can at dealers’ 
or prepaid by parcel post. Book 


THE NEWTON REMEDY cen na. Toledo, Ohio 


Bone Spavin 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 500 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nomatter how old the case, 


STOPS rare other treatin fed, try ¥ 
ee | an ao gbone Paste, , $2 a Bottle 














from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, Splint, One teelont ~ Ting 
Curb, Side Bone, or similar troubles ciew. fe mat 
and gets horse going sound. It acts paises tigen ons 
mildly but quickly and good results FLEMING BROS. cs. Zetalinon tok Yee 





are lasting. Does not blister or re- 
move the — and horse can be 


RABBITS 


worked. e 17 in pamphlet with 

each tte, ells how. $2.50 a bottle, A Profitable Side-Line O tion 
delivered. Horse ‘Book 9 R Free. Tells how to Drovide forthe iso 
W.F.YOUNG, P.D.F., 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. Fe re eet ecssaty the Rikki and 





t and 

YOMBAULT’S CAUSTIO BALSAM applied imme- Belgian - for Pleasure or Profit, » by 
breeders of experience. Fully illus- 

: tely after burns, bruises or cuts } ae pees om Eye Bs, Including. one year's 


tiseptic, soothing and healing. Try it 





oceasio 

oe nays to our paper sontaiatag 
Raman bode or animal. Write LAwREN a gry fer the * | bits, Hares and Pet Stock department, both for @ cents. 
Cleveland, Ohio, for any special tafarkention desired. POULTRY ADVOOATE, Dept. 265, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Say: “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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PRIZES 
GIVEN 
AWAY 


FREE 





BOYS! BOYS! GIRLS, T00! 


PUZZLE! 





CULVER RACER AUTO “FIRST GRAND PRIZE” 








BUILT LIKE THE Bt BIC RACERS 


Re. sm, £- 0m. 


a 





ip to 25 





Not a Toy [=== 
But 9 Real Gaso-| faztnwces hee 


This fine little automobile is built especially for boys 
run it in an hour's time. 


will do because it is built In proportion to a big car. 
automobiles away for several years, 
tion. The Culver Racer not only affords a world of 
is also a real necessity. You can run errands, take 


No complicated parts to get out o 
safe for a child of 8 years. This little Culver Racer will do anything a full-sized 
. Have been giving 
and they are giving the very best of satisfac- 


-b. -Foot a 

Air 
irls. You can learn to 
order and is perfectly 
car 


and 


these little 
asure for boys and girls but 


cRines to market, go after the 


mali and just do anything with a Culver Racer—all you have to do is to crank it, 


z mp in and go—further information and complete s 
ome girl or boy is going to be the gros owner of thi 


cations will be sent you. 
ne Culver Racer a. the — 


of this club—why not YOU—solve th © puzzle below and raat in on the gro 
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7, iY bee 


club. 
ed 
am 


little 
just 
easily 


wy, THIS IS “NED” 


Second Grand Prize 
Value $100.00 


m—I am wondering 
a little boy or girl will be 


my master at the — of this 


My name is ‘ + I am 4- 
old and about 40 inches high; 
real black with four white 


feet and some white in my mane 
and tail. We do not show a very 
good picture of “Ned” but he is a 
mighty pretty little pony and loves 
nice Boys and Girls and wants a 

ood home. We gave “Ned’s” little 

other away last month to a nice 


girl just 8 years old, and I 


wish you could know how 


she won him. Don’t fail to 


oin my club—solve the puzzle be- 
iow and write TODAY. 


How ier Siesta Can You Make? 


This puzzle is a sure priz winner—absolutely everyone 
in this club wins. It is nothard either—just a little in- 
genuity and skill. The puzzle is to get as many words 
as possible out of the letters herewith given. se only 
the list given, and only as many times as they appear in 
this ad. For instance, the letter Y appears three times, 
ou must not use Y more than three 


so in all your words 2 
twice in one word, and once in an- 


times. If you use 


other, you cannot use Y inany other word as you have ’ 


already used it as many times as it appears in this ad- 





vertisement. It is not necessary t you use ail the let- 
ae and dudie bet 

A TOTAL OF if you can make es 

1S GRAND PRIZES words, oan in your 
Culver Racer Automobile st at once, as the 

= ewes Pony “hed” value $100. | Prise ™iney not haws 

3. $75 in Gold. more than that many. 

4. $50 in Gold. 

5. 17-Jewel Elgin Watch 20 year case. OUR OF 

& 17-Jewel Eigin Watch 20 yearcase. Fs. nis big FFER Wins” 

7. 15-Jewel Elgin Watch 20 year case. 

: oad tds take eee one 15 grand prizes as listed 
10. 7-Jewel Elgin Watch 20 year case. particulars as to how to 
11. 33x44 Folding Eastman Kedak. 

44. Ladies’ or Gents: Fie Wrist Waten | Fi0bic, first prize, value, § 
15. $5.00 in Gold. $75.00 in gold, 
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We are the largest mag- 
azine publishers in the 
West, and are conduct- 
word buildin 


contest in connection with a big introductory an 
advertising campaign, whereby we will give away 


in this advertisement, 


and we want to send you sample copies and full 
become a member of 
this contest club and be a sure winner. We give 
100 Pg in this contest for each word you make. 

So age having the most votes at the close 
of A club, we will give the Culver Racer Auto- 


250.00; 
he Shetland Pony 


te the second 
“Ned” 


second prize value $100.00; to the third highest 
and so on until we have awarded 
the 15 grand prizes as Msted in this adv. 


FILLED SIGNET 


rey receives a beautiful GENUINE GOLD 
A FREE AND POSTPAID, JUST FOR PROMPTNESS. 


Y CLUB 
prizes, each tying 


ta bare and pion flees bear 
member will receive 


club 


BILLY FRENCH, Mer., 726 Capper Bldg., Topeka, Kan. 








Farm Bookkeeping Is Easy 


FARM 





FOTALS “Cormeee formers 


FARM EXPENSES 


DESCRIPTION 
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This illustration shows specimen pages 

of Farm Journal’s new Account Book, 

which, if’ used, will save the ‘trouble 
of ruling a book 


T is too complex, and takes,too much 

time.’’ That is the way most people 
excuse themselves from keeping books 
on the farm. Contrary to that opinion, 3 q 
farm bookkeeping is easy, an need . @ 
not take much time if a simple form of e @ 
accounting is used. 

The only things necessary to keep farm 
accounts are an —— book, deter- 
mination, and Sing ou have no a 
account - book, an te inary note- ¥ 
book and rule twelve pages (one for ‘ 
each month) for the farm receipts, and 
twelve for the farm es as 
shown in the illustrations. s of 
the book should be at least 8 x 11 inches. 

Under ‘‘ Description ’’ tell what the 
receipt or ex sgt is for, and enter the 
amount in the proper column at the 
right; if for oats or corn, enter the 
amount under crops; if for eggs, enter 
under eggs and poultry. The headings 
can be changed tosuit the type of farm- 
ing. One space is blank so that another 
heading can be inserted, if desired. 

If a sale is made and the money is not 
collected, the amount should be entered 
on the receipt page at the time of the 
sale, or a memorandum of the transac- 
tion should be made on the memorandum 
page in the back of the book, and the 
amount entered on the receipt page when 
the payment is made. The same pian 
ean be followed when a a piece of | 
machinery, or some ‘pure-bred stock. 
Occasionally people buy a new mower or 
binder and pay for it several months 
later when they sell hogs or cattle. 

Living expenses, such as clothes, gro- 
ceries, and the like, should be kept apart 
from farm expenses. Generally the house- 
wife will be glad to look after that 
of the bookkeeping,and many housewives 
keep a separate book for the household 
expenses. Often the housewife looks 
after the farm account-book, too. 

ne expenses of the farm include labor, 
re eed, machine work, hauling, fer- 
tilizer, pba horseshoeing, breeding fees, 
veterinary services, insurance, taxes, — 
new stock, equipment, etc. The loss of 4 
an animal should not be entered as an ~ 
expense, for the loss will be expressed in — 
the inventory at the end of the year. © 
The cash receipts cover all sources of © 
income from the farm itself. 4 

At the end of each month the totals © 
from each page are carried forward to ~ 
the new page, and at the endof the year — 
they are transferred to another e 
which will show the total expenses i 
receipts for the year. Next month we © 
will show such a page, and tell how to © 
close the books for the year. 4 

Besides the expense and receipts ac- 
counts, it is necessary to take an inven- ~ 
tory of ail farm roperties at the : 
ning and end of the year. 
records will show whether the pes 
returned ten per cent profit, besides 
good living to which eve poy = 
entitled. ter we will tell 
inventories. 
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Finger Board 


This is the gospel of labor— 
Ring it, ye bells of the kirk: 
The Lord of love came down from 
above 
Te live with the men who work. 
Henry Van Dyke. 


het breeding produced interesting 
results near Miami, Mo. Some ears 
yielded at the rate of eighty-two bushels 
an acre and others between forty-five 
and fifty. Some ears produced ten per 
cent barren stalks, others none. 


Rotation is all the vacation well-cared- 
for farms need. . 


Spending money before it is earned 
lays a macadam road straight to the 
poorhouse. 


‘* House your farming utensils,’’ said 
an old almanac 118 years ago. The ad- 
vice is just as good and timely as it was 
then, and there are more farming uten- 
sils to house now. 


These cool days the carriage oil is 
likely to get hard in the can. Take a 
basin, pour some hot water into it and 
set the oil-can in it a minute or two 
and everything will be right. 


My neighbor complimented his hired 
man the other day on the fine way he 
did all his work. The answer he re- 
ceived is a good one: ‘‘I always try to 
do for the man I work for as I would 
like to have him do for me if he was my 
hired man.’’ V. 


I can never accept any man as a 
champion of liberty either for ourselves 
or for the world who does not reverence 
and obey the laws of our own beloved 
land, whose laws we ourselves have 
made. He has adopted the standards 
of the enemies of his Country, whom he 
affects to despise. President Wilson. 


Indian summer, which is a type of 
weather rather than a time of year, 
generally comesin November. It is the 
time when homesick Indians come back 
to play among the corn-shock wigwams. 
This period of mild weather has an 
economic as well as a sentimental value. 
It gives a chance to clean up the fence 
corners, bank up the buildings and burn 
all rubbish. 


Have you noticed fewer silver dollars 
in circulation ? Something like 100,000, - 
000 of them have been melted by the 
United States Treasury and exported to 
India, where the people have a strong 

rejudice in favor of metal money. India 
is sending a vast amount of war material 
to England and France, and these ship- 
ments of silver bullion will prevent the 
draining of silver from Europe in pay- 
ing for the war supplies. 





No mirror is so good for shaving as one 
placed in the middle of a window, for 
the face gets all the light which the 
mirror refiects. Hence, the man of the 
house will welcome the device shown 
here. One pane of the bathroom win- 
dow is removed-and a pane cut from a 
broken mirror is put in its place. The 
original pane is put in behind it to pro- 
tect the quicksilver, and both puttied in. 
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Disease. 


es 


50 Broadway 





You Don’t Have to be 
a Health Officer — 


—to know that neglected cess-pools near the 
house endanger the health of your family. The 
farm whose sanitary arrangements are not care- 
fully planned and cleanly kept is a menace, and 
whoever is responsible for it is an accomplice of 


Sanitation begins at home. It begins with you, 
yourself. If you allow food waste to collect and 
decay inside your own intestines, as it will if your 
bowels don’t move regularly and thoroughly, it 
will breed disease germs just as the cess-pool does. 
They will attack the weakest part of you. 


Constipation causes 90 per cent of human sickness 
—kidney trouble, livertrouble and what not. You 
can’t cure it with pills, or salts, or mineral water, 
or fake cathartics. You can’t overcome it except 
by the cultivation of regular and thorough bowel 
movements. And the best method of doing that 
isthe Nujol Treatment—the one the doctors vouch 
for. Nujol is not absorbed into the system, and it 
removes the waste from the lower intestines—your 
own cess-pool—gently and harmlessly. 


saag¢ Nujolis sold only in Cleckwork"’ 
Warning: rich puties tees 
ing the Nujol Trade Mark. All drug 
gists in U. S. and Canada. Insist on 
Nujol. You may suffer from substitutes. 


Nujol Laboratories 


- STANDARD OILCO.(NEWJERSEY) 
New York 






**Regular as 











Address Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 50 Broadway, New York, 
for interesting booklet, free. 











of, teas : 
‘ shrinkable. Parker’ 7 pair. In all 
tines ob denlore ovsent peatpata 8 okt om 
J. H. Parker Co., Dept. G, 26 James St., Maiden, Mass. 


a Soldiers Soothe 
ASF Skin Troubles 
with Cuticura 


e 
If Soap, Ointment, Taleum 25. each. 


Won 
ie Samplesof “Cuticura,Dept. P, Boston.” 
You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


10 cents coin or stamps for 70 ‘ 
ing and Stuttering. “Its 
pring and Setar 




























YOUNG MAN, fo= 5 2.7 


offer, Banner T: 








“DON'T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ W 









is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, 


mndred thousand 
sold, Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, Perry Bidg., Phila. 
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Odd Mention - 


Are these the ‘‘melancholy days,’’ 
These days ef balmy weather, 
When sunshine falls in gentle rays 
Upon the ripened fields, where plays 
The bracing breeze and autumn haze 
O’er meadow, wood and heather ? 


AN oo _— strawstack bottom 

appli with a egeene ppnsaios 
produced two and a half bushels more 
wheat to the acre than ground that was 
untreated in Vigo county, Ind. 


When a blueberry is red, it is green. 


Look for a shower of meteors about 
the twenty-third of this month. 


The first newspaper was printed 255 
years ago the seventh of this month. 
Almost every town has one now. 


In Germany and Austria children 
gather cockchafers, a species of beetle, 
and dry them to feed to swine and poul- 
try in place of grain. 

A man in Texas has a cow with a 
wooden leg, and she walks on it. Let’s 
hear from other states. Has anybody 
a horse with a wooden leg? 


Paris is farther north than Quebec. 
Pittsburgh is a trifle farther west than 
the Panama Canal. Sitka, Alaska, is 
farther south than Petrograd, Russia. 


Some hae meat and canna eat, 
And some would eat that want it; 
But we hae meat, and we can eat, 
Sae let the Lord be thankit. 
Burns. 


Look through the advertisements be- 
fore putting this number of The Farm 
Journal aside. You may find just the 
thing you have been wanting. If you 
de not find it write and let us tell you 
where you can get it. 


The leading states in the production 
of staple crops are: Corn, Iowa; wheat, 
Kansas ; oats, Iowa; barley, Minnesota; 
rye, North Dakota; buck Peitasyl- 
vania; sown a, New York; sweet pota- 
toes, Alabama; beans, California ; hay, 
South Dakota; tobacco, Kentucky. 

Have you wondered what a ‘‘ dough- 
bey” is? Doughboys are American 
soldiers. The term back to the 
Civil War when somebody called the 
large globular brass buttons on infantry 
uniforms ‘‘doughboys,’’ because they 
reminded him of the boiled dumplings 
of raised dough served to sailors, and 
known by them as doughboys. 





“Make a cheap self-feeder for hogs 
on that Experimental Farm,” says 
a Missour: reader. “The outer 
pees Son Se, aes of 2 x 6, as 
shown, imner crosspieces 
are of 2x4. The floor is of one or 
two-inch stuff. A barrel without 
any bottom is belted down on top 
of the 2x 4’s. The diagram shows 
the feeder ¥ it rs when look- 
ing at it directly from above.”” 


any one 
inetananed evens? . 
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HE PRESENT line of International En- 

gines gives every farmer a chance to buy 
the very engine he needs at a price he can well 
afford to pay. 

The sizes now run from 1 to 15-H. P., with a special line in 
the 134, 3, and 6-H. P. sizes, known asthe International TypeM. 
All sizes, even the smallest, operate on common coal on and 
other cheap fuels testing down to 39 degrees Baume, Every 
engine develops more than its rated horse power. All con- 
form to International standards of quality, imsuring good 
service, long life, and cheap operation. 


_It will pay any farmer who is in the market for a good en- 
ne, ata fair price, to pay close attention to the International 
ne. If you can use a 144, 3, or 6-H. P. engine, the Type M 
will give you a number of pleasant surprises in features, the 
value of which any engine-using farmer can appreciate. 
The local dealer either has an International engine in stock, 
or can get one for you to see. If he has not told you about 
our engines yet, write us for complete information. 


International Maevedter Company of America 


@ CHICAGO 


us a@ 











Who Do I Give 
These Cars To? 





on’t Forget 


the Two Automobiles 


I am going to oeive away on Deeember 14, 1918. If you didn’t write me in 


answer to my 


ertisement on page 55 of the October issue, write now. Send me 


the coupon down in the corner and I'll tell you about it. One of the cars I am going 
to give away isan Overland. It is the latest model, fully equipped and complete m 
everydetail. It will be delivered right at some one’s front door without a cent of cost to them. 
Don’t you want te get it? Send me the coupon and Ili tell you how. The other car is a Ford, 
and will also be given to some one. As soon as I receive the coupon F'll send you full details of 
my offer. Besides the two cars I’m going to give away five other splendid rewards—a piano, 


ring, vietrola, wateh, and kodak— 
$1800 worth in all. 


Cut out and Send the Coupon==== 
DO IT Now! 


Maybe you think I am a fraud, or that 

ou know all about my plan. It won’t 
hurt you to send the coupon and find 
out, and you can’t know ail about my 
plan unless I tell you. I can’t tell you 
unless you send the coupon. 


The Reward Man, Piacscencr. 








THE REWARD MAN 10-J 
The Farm Journal Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me full information about the automobiles 


yeu are giving away. The signing of this coupon does 
net obligate me in any way. 


Name 





P.O. 
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*“‘That’s the Relief for 
My Rheumatic Twinges!”’ 


OR more than 37 years Sloan’s 

Liniment has been used by the families 
of the nation in quickly relieving rheumatic 
aches, lumbago, neuralgia, sciatica, lame, sore, 
strained muscles, bruises, and other pains and 
sprains. 


Set sey ube 
sd 4 


F iabiae Ladi’ tesla dal l Ml TT Mn ithe | ee 


Sloan’s Liniment is an effective counter- 
irritant that penetrates to the affected part without 
rubbing, scatters the congestion, and promotes a 
warm, comfortable relief. Try it when your “bones 
ache’’ and you feel you ‘‘can hardly stand up any 
longer.’’ 
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It is clean—no plaster, poultice, or 
Save-Buy- ointment mussiness, stained skin, clogged 
pores. Put up in convenient bottles in three 


Ws S sizes, 30c., 60c., $1.20—the larger the bottle 
mA LR Og 


the greater the economy. Can be used by 


r 
ers 
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UNITED STATES every member of the family with assurance of 
ee gratifying results. 
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ToF.K. BABSON, Edisen Phonograph Distributors 
Dept.3518 —Edison Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen:— Please send me your New Edison 
Catalog and full particulars of your free trial offer 
on the new model Edison Amberola. 


Name is cadeihtcban tila - 








For years, the world’s greatest inventor worked night and 
day to make the music of the Ceci mograph true to life. At last 

success, Just as he was 
the farst to invent the phonograph, so he is the only one who 
has made phonograph music life-like. Read our great offer. 


and After Trial: ! 


ES, we will send you the New Edison Amberola, the you can now have the genuine Edison Amberola, the in- 
product of the world’s greatest inventor’s genius, strument which gives you real, life-like music, the finest 
the phonograph with the wonderful diamond stylus and best of all phonographs at a small fraction of the price 

— and your choice of the latest Diamond Amberol asked for imitations of Mr. Edison’s great instrument. 
Records on free trial without a penny down. On this offer Seize this great opportunity. Send coupon for free catalog. 


Rock-Bottom Offer Direct! 


If, after the free trial, you decide to k Mr. Edison’s superb new instrument, 

eter only i 3 rial, you de Balance onthe easiest kind of monthly payments Get the New Edison Amberola i in 
° th te aes Pen te) cgreph with °o is wonderful new < itertain 

—the same Diamond Amberol fly and friends with the latest song hits, with your favorite, 

Records—yes, the greatest value for FL. riced ou oe on easiest monthly terms. old-time melodies—with everything from grand opera to comic 

Convince yourself—free trial rng No money down, no C. O. D. 

pay unless you choose to keep the instrument. Send coupon now for particulars. shows. Then, after trial, send it back if you choose. 


MR-EDISONS 
“WONDERFUL 
NEW AMBEROLA 
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your fam- 


not one cent to vaudeville. Roar with laughter at the side-splitting minBtrel 


Our New Edison 
Catalog Sent Free! 


= 

| Your name and address on a postal or letter (or pn the yy 7 is enough. 

No obligations in acing for the catalog. Find out about Mr. Edison’s ——? 
new phonograph. Get the details of this offer while it lasts. Write today 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors 


Dept. 3518—Edison Block, Chicago, Ill. 
CANADIAN OFFICE: — 355 Portage Avenue, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 



























